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P R E F A C R 



Thb object of this sketch of Bible history is to 
give children some connected ideas of the formation 
of the Jewish nation, and of its growth up to the 
time of Christ. It is believed that they will thus 
be prepared to understand the life, customs, and 
religion of the people among whom Christ lived 
and taught, without putting before them too early 
those portions of the Old Testament which they 
cannot understand. 

Objections may be made on the ground of too 
great freedom of interpretation ; but it is believed 
that nothing in the teaching of this little book will 
be found inconsistent with such faith in and rever- 
ence for the life and words of Christ, as can, in any 
way, strengthen or elevate the spirit of our religion. 
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THE BIBLE STOEY. 



TOLD FOR CHILDRBN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

MoBE than eighteen hundred years ago, Jesus 
Christ was boi*n in Judsaa, a small province in Asia, 
quite on the other side of the' world. There he 
taught men to know and to love. God, and to live 
according to his will. Christ did not live long on 
earth ; but his words will live forever. They have 
spread, little by little, from mouth to mouth, from 
country to country, over all Europe, and at last 
across the ocean, over the great continent of Amer- 
ica. Now the church-spires rise in every village of 
Christian lands, and our young people know of no 
other religion. 

But how was it before these last eighteen hundred 
years? — for the world is older than that by many 
thousands. Long before the birth of Christ, whole 
nations lived, and passed away, roving, wild and 
ignorant, over plains and mountains, or building 
great cities beside the rivers, and teaching their wis- 
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8 INTBODTJCTION. * 

dom one to another. Yet there was no people so 
savage or ignorant ias to have no religion. They all 
had many lessons to teach them that there was some 
PoWet above them greater than all their kings or 
chiefs. They saw the clouds and the rain, the light- 
ning, storm, and earthquake,-— all things over which 
they had no power. They saw the sun rise daily in 
the east, and the night follow with its moon and stars. 
They found that their crops of grain grew in season, 
each seed after its kind ; and that their flocks in- 
creased year by year. So they looked up with won- 
der and fear and hope to the light and heat and rain 
which came down from above, making the fruits of 
the earth grow. They worshipped the sun, the 
clouds, and the rivers, and prayed, " O thou mighty, 
thou wonderful stml give us light, warm us, be 
gracious to us." " O great spirit of waters I remem- 
ber us," " Receive our sacrifice, O beneficent cloud I 
and water for us our fields and pastures." . 

In this way, they came to believe in a g^eat num- 
ber of different gods ; and, not content with worship- 
ping them as fire, water, and the like, they began to 
make images of wood, clay, or stone. These were 
often very hideous, being in the form of some ani- 
mal, or man with many heads, or of some monster 
like nothing in the world. In many countries, large 
temples were built for these idols ; and there were 
priests belonging to them, to offer up sacrifices for 
the people. The best fruits of the earth, and the 
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finest among the cattle, and even human beings, were 
offered up to the gods. They seemed to think that 
their gods enjoyed or disliked whatever they did 
themselves. And as many of those early nations 
were cruel and barbarous, with fierce, wild habits, 
they made for themselves cruel, barbarous gods, who 
delighted in every horrible thing, and demanded 
sacrifices of blood. In some places, hundreds of 
human beings were burnt or tortured to death. 
Parents even offered up their children, and gashed 
or bruised their own bodies, amidst horrible songs 
or howls of the priests, and cries of the crowd. 

Such worship could not make men better or hap- 
pier. It was well that spme of the more civilized 
nations refused human sacrifices, and made many 
good laws which forbade men to steal, kill, and do 
other wrong things. AUio there were, even then, 
here and there, among the wisest and best, some few 
who believed in one Great Spirit over all, who had 
created all things. 
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I. 
THE PATRIARCHS. 



ABEAHAM. 

Long ago, in the midst of such pagan nations, in 
the south-west of Asia, there lived a man, wise and 
good for those times, whose name was Abraham. He 
thought a great deal about the unseen Being who 
must have made the world, and of the gods and 
cruel sacrifices; and the idea came into his head 
that there might be a better God than those, and a 
better way of serving him. He had very little hope 
of making the rest of his people think as he did, 
even if he dared to say any thing against their idols, 
which was to them the greatest possible wickedness; 
but he began to believe, that if he could keep his 
own family to themselves, and teach them as he 
wished, they would come to know more about God, 
and how to please him. Whene^r any one ear- 
nestly wishes to do right, God wiU surely help and 
encourage him. And Abraham soon felt that there 
was, indeed, a great, unseen God, who would help 
him gather up a people to whom he would show 
especial favor, and whom he would teach to know 

his will: so he determined to take his family far 
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12 THB PATBIABCHS. 

away from the rest of the people, and all their old 
habits of worshipping idols. This was easy enough ; 
for Abraham and his family were of a tribe of wan- 
dering shepherds, who lived altogether by keeping 
flocks. 

Each master, or head of a family, had a great 
many cattle and sheep, and moved from place to 
place whenever his flocks needed fresh- grass and 
water. There was plenty of open pasture-land, free 
to all : and it was the custom to take possession of a 
piece of land by digging wells ; for water was very 
scarce, and is so still, in all that country, where there 
is a great deal of sandy desert. The heads of the 
femilies* were called patriarchs^ and, besides their 
wives and children, had a great many servants^ to 
take care of the flocks ; so that there were often sev- 
eral hundred in one family. The patriarch had 
control over the whole, and governed them as he 
liked; but the servants were mUch better treated 
than slaves usually are, and their work was not con- 
sidered at all degrading : for the sons of the richest 
men also watched the flocks ; an<^ even the daugh- 
ters drew water from the .wells, and gave them 
drink. 

Houses would not have been convenient for peo- 
ple who moved about as these people did ; and they 
lived in tents, which could be easily taken down, and 
put up again. Many tribes of Arabs and Tartars 
still live in this way, and often make a large village 
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of tents put up in the form of a circle, with a place 
left in the middle, where the cattle are driven in at 
night to keep them from robbers, who carry them 
off when they can. 

Abraham was a rich man, and owned thousands 
of cattle, and several hundred slaves, — men and wo- 
men and children. All these he took with him, and, 
journeying southward, settled in the land of Canaan, 
just east of the Mediterranean Sea, where, finding 
good pastures, and plenty of room, he dug wells, and 
took possession of the country for himself and for 
the people, which, he believed, was to grow up under 
the favor of God. 

ISAAC. 

Here Abraham lived, praying to God, having no 
idols, and teaching all his household as well as he 
could, and especially his one little son Isaac, his own 
belief and hope. Though he and his wife Sarah 
were quite old, they had but this one child, whom 
they loved with even more love and care, if possible, 
than most of us love our children ; for, besides that 
it was a great honor in those times to have sons, and 
a sort of disgrace to have none, they thought God 
had given them this one boy in their old age to be 
the father of his people. Isaac's home was a tent 
made of coarse cloth, stretched over several high 
poles stuck in the ground. A curtain hung across, 
and divided the inside of the tent into two parts. 
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14 THE PATSUBCHS. 

The smaller room, bebind the curtaiji,.belonged to tlio 
women ; while the larger partem front, was parlor and 
eating-room in one: and, though Abraham was^ 
rich man and great chie^ the only fiimitm'e was 
some mats, some cushions, and a few earthen jars 
and plates. Isaac had no books, nor any of the 
things boys think they cannot do without in our days, 
nor any companions of his own age. He passed his 
time either standing by his father while Abraham 
sat in his tent teaching him how he might becomo 
a good and useful patriarch in his turn, or walking 
in the pleasant evening over the green pastures, 
looking at the fat sleek cows and fine fleecy sheep, 
all waiting for the water the young men and women 
were drawing in earthen jars from the well. Only 
occasionally some traveller came by; and then Abra- 
bam never failed to go out from his tent, and, salut- 
ing the stranger, invite him pressingly to come in, 
and rest the night with him. It sometimes happened 
that the •visitor had seen many strange lands and 
people ; and after having his tired, dusty feet washed, 
as was always the custom, and eating of the dish of 
stewed lamb Sarah had prepared, he would most 
likely sit and talk with Abraham about what he had 
seen and heard in his travels. We may ima^ne 
Isaac snugly coiled like a young Arab in one comer, 
listening with open eyes and ears ; for this- was the 
only way he learned about what was going on in the 
world, beyond the plains over which his father's 
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flocks wandered, — unless, indeed, a caravan should 
pass by once in a great while, when they bought 
perhaps some cotton cloth, silk, or other things from 
merchants who stopped to get a supply of fresh 
water. 

In this way, Isaac grew to be a fine stout lad of 
twelve or fourteen years old; and such a life had 
probably made him a quiet, thoughtful boy, — a 
treasure to his &ther greater than all his flocks and 
man -servants and maid -servants, but not greater 
than the fear of God, and the wish to do his wilL 
Abraham was now growing very old ; and about this 
time he had a dream, in which he thought that God 
commanded him to slay Isaac, — his one darling 
child, — and offer hup up for a sacrifice. This seems 
so honible a thing to us, that we could hardly under- 
stand how he could feel so, if we did not remember 
that it was not strange to Abraham. He had seen 
many such sacrifices, but had hoped for a time when 
such things should no longer be. Yet the old rev- 
eiience for dreams, together with that true, love and 
devotion to God which urged him to make an offer- 
ing of what was dear to himself, all came upon him 
so stBongly, that he dared not disobey. People 
sometimes say that they cannot believe this story 
of any one who really loved God. But although 
Abraham hated idols, and knew that God was good, 
he really understood very little of him, except that 
h6 must be obeyed. Everybody he had evei seen 
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16 THB PATBIABCHS. 

in his life considered a dream to be the voice of 
God ; and, as this seemed a harmless faith, he had no 
reason to reject it. But we cannot tell what passed 
in his own mind. We must remember that this 
story was not written by himself, but by others, long 
after he was dead, who were far less wise than he. 
All that we certainly know is, that God loved Abra- 
ham, and counted "his faith to him for righteous- 
ness." What was this faith ? Was it having such 
trust in God as to do a wicked deed because he 
thought God bade him ? or was it such trust as made 
him say to his friends and neighbors, "I will carry 
my son to the very altar ; for I am sure that this is 
some terrible mistake, and that the good God will 
deliver him even there"? 

We must each think the stoiy out for ourselves; 
but, if Abraham was bewildered by his dream for a 
little while, it was in some such way as this. He re- 
flected that all his plans had prospered. He believed 
that the one true God had allowed him to gather 
and establish the beginning, at least, of a great peo- 
ple. Why, then, should not he give back to God the 
child he had given him ? And Abraham's faith that 
God was indeed with this people made him sure, that, 
if he gave up Isaac, another ruler would be provided 
in his place. So the old man called his son to go 
with him to the place of sacrifice, as they often did, 
and laid on his shoulders the wood for the altar-fire. 
Isaac wondered to see his father sad and silent, and, 
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when they were neBrlf there, ell|| softly, « Father, 
here we are, and here is the wood; but we have neither 
a lamb nor a bullock for the sacrifice.'' Then the 
father caught the boy in his arms, and with cries and 
sobs, such as do not often come irora a man, explained 
to his son. The terrified Isaac clung to his father, 
and begged and prayed that he would not be so 
cruel ; but this boy had been used from the time he 
could speak to obey his father in all things, and to 
think that there was no escape from God's word. 
And now, if God himself had commanded, who 
should dare to refuse? This was the way they felt 
and believed ; for Christ had not yet come to teach 
how gentle and tender and loving the good God 
is to all hiff people, never willingly letting them 
suffer. So, after a little while, Isaac tried to 
comfort his father instead of grieving himself, and 
tied a bandage over his eyes that he might not 
flinch, and laid himself upon the stones. But at 
the very last moment it came into Abraham's heart, 
like a great light, that God could not really intend 
so horrible a thing ; and when he heard a noise near 
him, and found a ram in the bushes, he took it as a 
clear sign that God had oifly wished to try him, and 
now sent this creature for a sacrifice instead of his 
only son. No doubt Abraham from that time 

1 charged Isaac still more earnestly to worship their 

y God alone, and no idol. 

i After 'the death of Abraham, Isaac became the 

I '• 
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18 THE PATRIARCHS. 

but the last part of his life was not so happy and 
peaceful as the early part. His flocks and servants 
increased so much, that he needed more and more 
land ; and this brought him nearer to the various 
tribes around who worshipped idols, and had the 
cruel, wicked customs which Abraham had set his 
heart against. Isaac wished sincerely to follow his 
father's teaching, and never himself went back to 
idol-worship and wicked ways; but being a mild, 
easy sort of man, having a very large family and 
troublesome neighbors, he found it very hard to keep 
his children and servants from falling into bad habits 
again, and forgetting the idea of building up a pure, 
God-loving people. He had married a beautiful 
young woman of his mother's kindred, and had two 
sons. It was a great grief to him when his eldest 
son Esau, who was of a bold, restless disposition, mar- 
ried a wife from one of the idolatrous nations, and 
went off to live as he chose ; for Isaac had loved him 
dearly, and wished him to be patriarch after himself. 
Jacob was not bold, restless, and fond of hunting 
and fighting, as Esau was, but gentle and quiet, lik- 
ing to stay at home anl^ng the tents and flocks. 
He was his mother's favorite ; and she thought he 
was much better fitted to keep the tribe together, 
and to follow out the idea of making a great nation 
above all others, which had become a strong feeling 
with them all. Fearing that Isaao would stiill for- 
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give Esau in spite of his sins, and appoint him to be 
patriarch at his death, she made Jacob deceive him, 
when he became very old and blind, by pretending 
to be Esau, and putting on his clothes; so that 
Isaac, placing his hand on Jacob's head, blessed him 
instead of his eldest son. We should call this very 
wrong in our times, and not think Isaac's promise 
binding. It was wrong then. But these people did 
not know the whole beauty of truth ; and this bless- 
ing of the son who was to come after was a very sol- 
enm thing with those people ; and they all believed, 
that, in spite of the deceit, it was God's will that 
Jacob should be the head of the family, ^|d that 
nothing could prevent it. Isaac was very much 
grieved, and sorry that he had not earlier made both 
his sons fear and obey him as he had obeyed his 
father Abraham. Esau was at first very angry with 
his brother, who feared for a long time that he would 
kill him ; but, as Esau had not really cared so much 
for the flocks as for his father's blessing, he soon 
went off with his own family, and became the father 
of a fierce, wandering tribe. 

JACOB. 

Jacob was now at the head of the family, which 
had already become quite a large tribe. He had 
married a beautiftd young girl, and gathered to- 
gether a great many cattle and servants of his own 
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be an old mar ^^^^e 
by the time his father died; so tha^ so happy ^'^'^jappim 
seemed prosperous. But he had scar^ and servaut: ^^, ^ 
enough to compensate for the sin of hi^e and naore^^^ j^ 
he had a hard life and many sufferings. xWie various ^^ 
as his mother had thought, well fitted to Bl had the ^^g 
people to the worship of their God, and heljlset his 
them a peculiar nation. V>w his ^ 

While Esau was brave, open-hearted, generlpls: ^^ uh 
and the more lovable of the two, his restless, «ail<i> i 
steady disposition, and his carelessness, preventeaP"- 
him from making a place for himself, and turning 
any good account his better qualities; but Jacob, 
with hl^great failings of deception, cowardice, and 
distrust, had yet a steady perseverance, a shrewd 
thrift and patient industry, and a strong love of 
tribe and home, which made him succeed even 
through suffering and difficulty. 

Jacob had twelve sons before he became very old. 
Most of them were stout, hale young men; and, 
though they had many faults, he was very proud of 
tliem ; for in those days it was considered a great 
hQnor to be the father of many children, especially 
if they were boys. 

But, of all his children, Jacob loved Joseph the best, 

for two or three reasons i first, because, of the two 

wives he had, he had loved Joseph's mother the 

lost ; and then Joseph was much younger than the 

:hers, except the little baby Benjamin. As he grew 

der, he became a companion for Jacob, and likfed 
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• 

better to stay quietly at home, talking of his grand- 
father Isaac, and his great-grandfather Abraham, 
than to go off hunting, or keeping flocks, with his 
brothers, who had already wives, servants, and 
flocks of their own. Now, Jacob was getting old ; 
and the young do not often like to stay quietly with 
old people : so it was natural for him to be very fond 
of this handsome, bright-faced young lad, who was 
so much with him every day. And I dare say he 
spoiled Joseph somewhat, which perhaps made the 
boy rather disagreeable to others, as spoiled children 
always ai'e, and especially to his older brothers, who, 
being so much older than he was, would very likely 
be impatient of any disrespect from a mere boy. 
Though Joseph had naturally a kind, generous dis- 
position, he used at that time thoughtlessly to say 
pert little things that made them dislike him, and 
feel still more offended that Jacob should love him 
above the others. 

It happened one day that Joseph told a dream he 
had had the night before, saying it had been shown 
him, that one day he should be greater than they 
all, and they, even his father, should bow down to 
him, and honor him. Jacob reproved him, for in 
those days children were very humble and modest 
in the presence of their parents ; and his brothers 
were very angry. They went off into the fields, as 
usaal, to take care of their flocks. When they sat 
down together at noon, they began to talk among 
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themselves of Joseph and Ms dream, and disliked 
him more than ever. ** What ! " said one, ** shall this 
boy insult ns when he chooses?** — "Oh, yes !" said 
another; **he is the darling: onr father cares noth- 
ing for us." — "Doubtless," ssdd a third, « he erpects 
to be the head of the family after his father's death; 
but we will see to that." Thus they talked, becom- 
ing more angry and bitter against the youth, until 
they were almost beside themselves with rage and 
hatred. At this unfortunate moment, they saw Jo- 
seph coming toward them. His fether had sent 
him with some menage to his brothers : and now, 
when they saw him coming, they looked at one 
another; and one of them, a dark-faced, hard, cruel 
man, said,- "Why do we suffer this young malapert 
in our way ? what prevents our getting rid of him 
now and here " — "How?" said some rather tim- 
idly, though they all understood very well, and 
scarcely dared to look each other in the face. 
"How?" cried the first. "Are we not men? Come, 
let us kill the fellow, and have done with him." But 
](leuben, who was a good-hearted man, thought of 
his father's agony when his beloved child should be 
lost to him forever; and he persuaded them not to 
murder the lad with their own hands, but to put him 
into a deep pit not far ofl? where he might starve to 
"*\4^th. Reuben then left them, really intending to 

go cfcack in the evening, when they had gone home, 

and tab-e Joseph safely from the pit. 
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It happened, however, that, while the others were 
eating dinner, a number of merchants passed by, 
with a long row of camels and asses, carrying large 
packs of costly goods to.be sold in a far-off country; 
&r there were no railroads then, and this was the 
way things were carried from one land to another. 

When the brothers saw these merchants coming, 
one of them advised, that, instead of leaving Joseph 
in the pit to starve, they should sell him for a slave 
to these men, who would take him far away, where 
they would never hear of him more. They were 
very glad to do this, for their" passion had cooled 
down a little ; and they shrank from killing their 
brother, though they did dislike him. You can well 
believe that the poor lad begged and cried, and 
called on his father for help ; but there was no help, 
and they forced him to be quiet, though no doubt 
trembling, and frightened enough. The iJrothers 
sold him without teUing who he was; and it seemed 
nothing strange to those who bought him, for men 
were often sold in those days; and, after all these 
years, people haye not entirely given up the custom* 

After the merchants were gone, these brothers 
stained Joseph's coat with the blood of a kid, and, 
hai'dening their hearts, went home to their father, 
and, showing him the coat, told him that Joseph had 
been torn in pieces by wild beasts. In vain the un- 
happy old man cried aloud, tore his gray hair, and 
covered his head with ashes, as people used to do 
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y. 

when in great grief. They could not help him then 
if they wished ; for Joseph was already far on the 
way to Egypt, where the merchants were going. 

The Egyptians were a great people, who had 
many large cities, in a pleasant country to the 
south-west of Jacob's home, and were governed 
then by a king, or, as they said, a Pharaoh. 

JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

Now, when the merchants, after long and weari- 
some travelling through the deserts of Arabia, at last 
reached Egypt, they sold Joseph to one of the great 
men of the land, one of the king's officers, whose 
name was Potiphar. He was a kind man, and 
treated the boy well; and, though Joseph must 
have been very unhappy for u while at leaving his 
father and home, he soon began, as any young per- 
son would, to be amused with all the strange, new 
things he saw, so different from what he had been 
used to before. It must have been almost like a 
fairy tale for a boy who had lived in tents, taking 
care of flocks, to find himself in a grand house, with 
large halls and marble pavements ; and all the ways 
of the people were so different from those of his 
people, that he had enough to do to look about him 
and learn. But he was a quick, bright boy; and his 
father had taught him to speak and behave well. 
Besides, he was really amiable, notwithstanding some 
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iaults: so lie had not muoh trouble in getting on 
comfortably, trying to do as he was told, and ready 
to oblige everybody ; and what probably helped him 
most was the good lesson his misfortunes had taught 
him. In the long days of travel, with coarse work 
to do, and no one to care for his tired, aching limbs, 
he found out that perhaps he was not of quite so 
much importance in the world as he had felt before : 
and now, instead of boasting that he was the favored 
son of d, rich man, with*thousands of cattle and ser- 
vants to do his bidding ; instead of complaining that 
he had been delicately brought up, and could not do 
other people's work, — he had sense enough to serve 
his master faithfully with proper respect! In time, 
therefore, he was liked by all in the house ; and, as 
he grew older, Potiphar trusted him with important 
business, and there was no youug man so fortunate 
and well to do as this Joseph, who had gone there, a 
few years before, a poor, friendless little serving-lad. 

Unfortunately, Potiphar's wife, a silly, unreasona- 
ble woman, took a violent dislike to Joseph at this 
time, because he would not obey her in something 
he thought wrong. She made her husband believe 
that he was deceitful and dishonest. Nothing Jo- 
seph could ^y was now listened to, and Potiphar 
had him put in prison. 

Joseph's fate seemed once more dark enough ; but 
he had learned patience and wisdom with years. 
He thought often of the God of his fathers, who 
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would surely care for his people ; and, when he re- 
membered how he had been permitted to escape one 
great danger, he hoped he should a^ain be saved. 
He was kind and civil to his jailers and fellow- 
prisoners, who all grew fond of him. One of these 
prisoners was a person of rank, one of the king's offi- 
cers, who had been slandered, and unjustly con- 
fined. After a time, Pharaoh found out the truth, 
and took him into his palace again with more faiyor 
than ever. Then this man remembered Joseph, and 
told the king much about his trath, good sense, and 
uncommon wisdom, especially in telling the mean- 
ing of dreams ; for people thought a great deal of 
dreams in those times, and believed that some per- 
sons, by a gift from God, were able to explain them, 
Now, Pharaoh was troubled one night with a 
wonderful dream, which none of his wise men could 
explain;* and he sent for Joseph, who explained it 
by telling the king that there was to be a dreadful 
famine in all the land, when for a long time no grain 
could be grown, but that before the famine began 
there would be more plentiful crops than usual, 
more grain than they could possibly use. He ad- 
vised the king to have aU that was not needed 
gathered up, and kept until there should be none in 
the fields. Pharaoh at once appointed Joseph to 
attend to the storing of the grain, and declared pub- 
licly that he should be next in power to himself, and 

♦ The dream should be read from the Scripture.— Ed. 
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have every thing necessary for accomplishing the 
work. 

Then Joseph had large storehouses built in differ- 
ent places : and all through harvest-time, while farm- 
ers gathered their large fine crops, and quantities 
of grain were sold for little or nothing, this prudent 
steward of the king went about the country, buying 
all that was not needed by the people ; so that by 
and by his granaries were filled with thousands and 
thousands of bushels, packed safely away. No doubt 
many persons laughed at Joseph, a^nd called him 
very foolish to be putting up so much grain to be- 
come old and musty. This was what we might ex- 
pect of the shrewd son of Jacob. But next year 
came, and the crops all failed. There was no grain 
harvested in all the country, and people began ^o 
say anxiously, "What shall we do for breadr" 
Then, when men looked gloomy and sad, and 
women and children were crying for bread, Joseph 
opened his storehouses, one at a time, and measured 
out to the people the com he had laid up. It was 
very carefully given, according to the wants of each 
family, and none wasted. 

In this way, there was not only enough for the 
Egyptians themselves, but nations around, who also 
felt the famine, sent fi-om afar, and paid large prices 
for the grain Joseph thought he could spare ; so that 
he soon gained for the king much more money than 
he had laid out in building the storehouses and buy- 
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ing the grain. Pharaoh gave him a good share for 
himself, and he was everywhere praised and honored 
for his prudence and wisdom. There "was no man 
more wealthy and powerfiil in all the land. 
• Now, the scarcity was very great in Canaan ; and, 
when Jacob heard there was grain in Egypt, he sent 
his sons to buy some. It was a tiresome journey, 
and often dangerous ; and Jacob feared to let Benja- 
min go with his brothers. This was his youngest 
son, who had grown up in these years to be just 
about such a youth as Joseph was when they sold 
him ; and Jacob loved him with all the love and in- 
dulgence he had felt for Joseph, perhaps even more; 
for he was an older man now, weak with age and 
care, and the other sons had all got to be stout men, 

»'th wives and children of their own, and had little 
tte to be with their father. 

Thus it happened that the brothers went to 
Egypt, little thinking that the great man of whom 
they were going to buy grain was no other than the 
young brother they had so cruelly treated years ago. 
Not even when they came into his presence, and 
bowed down before him, did they know him ; but 
Joseph knew them, and was delighted to see those 
of his own household, after being so long among 
strangers. He forgave them with all his heart, but 
did not make himself known to them at first : on 
the contrary, he spoke harshly, pretending he 
thought they were spies. In vain they told him 
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they were quiet shepherds, all sons of one old man, 
whom they had left at home with their yomigest 
brother Benjamin. Joseph pretended not to believe 
them, and said they must go back and bring the 
young Benjamin to prove the truth of their story. 
They could only promise to obey ; and he kept one 
of them with him to make sure of the return of the 
others. 

When the brothers got home, and told what had 
happened to them, Jacob grieved sorely on account 
of Benjamin, For a time, he would not consent; 
but, when at last they could do without . bread no 
longer, he gave them his blessing, charging them to 
take care of their brother. So they went once more 
into Egypt, taking Benjamin with them, and plenty 
of money to buy com, besides quantities of rich 
fruits and spices as a present to the great lord. 
This time, Joseph made himself known ; and they 
were astonished indeed, and miserably sorry and 
ashamed to think how they had treated him when 
he was a helpless boy. But Joseph embraced them 
with tears of joy ; and, when they had rested and 
feasted in his house, he sent them back to persuade 
his father to come w^ all his family, and live there 
with him all his life. 

Jacob was not willing to give up the land of his 
fathers entirely, for he still believed faithfully that 
God would establish his people there ; but the long- 
ing to see his long-lost . son, and the necessity for 
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bread, made him consent to go down and stay in 
Egypt while the &mine lasted. When Pharaoh 
heard that Joseph's kins^people had arrived, he re- 
ceived them kindly, and gave them a part of his 
country called Goshen, where there were well- 
watered plains, suitable for raising cattljB. There 
they settled with their cattle and servants, and 
lived as they had done at home. 

Jacob did not live to return to Canaan ; but, on his 
death-bed, he made his sons promise that one day 
they would all go back to tJieir own land, and divide 
it among them. 

ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 

After the death of Jacob, his people still con- 
tinued to live in the land of Gk>shen ; and as they 
were industrious, and lived plainly in their tents, 
making the most of the rich pasture-lands which 
Pharaoh had given them, they increased wonder- 
ftilly in wealth and numbers. There were now a 
good many hundreds of them ; and they were called 
Israelites, because Jacob often went by the name of 
IsraeL Though they were now living among stran- 
gers who worshipped idols, they kept together, and 
for a time prayed as their fathers had taught them ; 
and, seeing how numerous they had become, they 
were encouraged to believe that they were indeed 
to grow into a mighty nation. Meanwhile, as they 
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were doing so w^ll in Goshen, these sons of Jacob 
did not care to leave y#t, and put off going back to 
Canaan, until they, too, died, and left it to thieir chil- 
dren; bttt their children and grandchildren, with 
all their servants, cared still less to leave their com- 
fortable homes for a country they had not seen : so 
the Israelites «taid in Egypt, increasing greatly every 
year. 

THE BONDAGE. 

At last, a fierce, strong, strange people came in 
npon the Egyptians, conquered them^ drove out 
their femily of kings, and made their own ruler king 
over Egypt. This new king, who was also called 
Pharaoh, was not fneadly with the Israelites, as the 
others had been. He knew nothing of Joseph, and 
did not like to see sudi a numerous and wealthy 
tribe so near. He feared they might rise up against 
him some time, and help the old Egyptians. There- 
fore he set taskmasters over them, who not only 
made them pay large taxes every little while, but 
seized all the men who were strong enough, sepa- 
rated them, and put them to work in different places, 
building strong walls and other fortifications around 
the cities. While the Israelites, or Hebrews as 
those people called them, were employed in this 
way, their overseers treated them with the greatest 
severity, so that their spirits might be brq^en 
enough to make them sink into willing slaves for- 
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ever. What grieved the oldest and wisest among 
them more than hard treatment was that their 
young men and children, by mingling so much with 
the Egyptians, would soon learn their habits, and 
forget the God of their fathers. 

It seemed, indeed, as if God was with this people ; 
for the more they were abused, sold as slaves, or put 
to death, the faster they increased. At last, Pha- 
raoh, fearing they would become too many for him, 
commanded that, at a certain time, all the male in- 
fents should be killed, so that they might not become 
strong men. It is not possible for you, happy chil- 
dren, in our days to imaging the horror and grief 
that fell upon those unfortunate people, — mothers 
shrieking and sobbing as their babes were taken 
from them, while the fathers were bearing heavy 
burdens under hard masters. 
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THE STORY OF MOSES. 

Thebb was one Hebrew mother at thus time who 
had a dear little baby-boy, — a fine, bright-eyed, 
laughing little fellow, — that she loved just as any 
mother we know would love such a child. Fearing 
every moment that the cruel men would come and 
kill her darling before her eyes, she made haste, and 
laid him sleeping in a basket, carefully covered over, 
and, stealing down to the river, hid the basket 
among the tall grass and reeds growing aldng the 
banks. She then left his sister Miriam, who was 
quite a large girl, to stand at some distance, and 
watch what should become of the child. Now, on 
that very day, the king's daughter went down with 
her maidens to bathe in the river, and, chancing to 
see the basket among the bulrushes, sent one of her 
maids to bring it. They uncovered it gently, and 
found the most beautiful infiint thfey had ever seen. 
The princess guessed in a moment that some He* 
brew mother had tried to save her child ; and she 
took such a fency to the little creature smiling in 
her face, that she carried him home with her, and 
begged her father to let her keep this one child to 
bring up as her own son. 

8 • 88 
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Miriam bad watched them on the river bank, and, 
hearing them say the child must have a nurse, ran 
up, and offered to find a good one. She went 
quickly home and told her mother, who came and 
said she would nurse the child. The princess was 
satisfied, and engaged her to keep the little Moses 
until he should be large enough to come to her 
palace, and be taught all that it was thought well 
for a man of rank to know. Thus Moses was lov- 
ingly nursed by his owii mother until he came to be 
a stout boy; and then the princess sent for him, 
adopted him as her own son, and had the best 
teachers in the land for him. 

The Egyptians were the most learned of the very 
old nations ; and, after this time, the wise, studious 
men of other countries used to go to them for knowl- 
edge. But the whole people were not so learned ; 
only the priests and magicians, or men who studied 
very deep and wonderful matters, and those persons 
of rank who could be taught by them. At that early 
time, they had no books nor paper like ours; so 
they taught a good deal by word of mouth. What 
writings they did have were upon rolls of a sort of 
paper made fi-om the pith of a tall reed called papy- 
TOS, which grew on the banks of the River Nile. 

Many stories are told by the old writers about 
the boy Moses, how tall and beautiful and intelli- 
gent he was; and that, instead of liking to play as 
other boys did, he only cared to read and study ; so 
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that he surpassed all his Egyptian companions in 
learning and wisdom. The king's daughter became 
as fond and proud of him as if he had really been 
her son, and made the king show him favor. But 
even good parents often make mistakes in what 
they do for their children : and, while the princess 
thought she was heaping blessings upon Moses, she 
was really doing what might harm him; for this 
great favor made him many enemies among the 
noblemen of the king's court, who did not like see- 
ing a stranger set over them. And it is very possible 
that Moses, feeling that he had a better education 
than many about him, and being used to every in- 
dulgence, might have been a little spoiled, as Joseph 
was, and sometimes disagreeably proud, and insolent 
to other persons. 

But all this time he never entirely forgot the 
strange tales he had heard in his childhood dom his 
own mother about the Hebrew people, their faith 
and worship,, and how the wonderful unseen God 
would surely make of them a great nation, though 
they were then only the slaves of the Egyptians. 
And though^ like any other young man, he had 
enough to take up his attention amidst the splen- 
dors and pleasures of the king's palace, those things 
would sometimes pass through his mind, and make 
him feel an interest in the Israelites. 

One day, when Moses was walking out, he saw 
an Egyptian strike a Hebrew who was at work, and 
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kill him. Burning with r^e and indignation, Moses 
sprang forward, and, without thinking what he was 
doing, ran his sword through the man's body. In a 
moment, he was sobered, and felt that he had not 
acted wisely. I fear he was not really sorry, nor 
felt any horror at having taken the man's life ; for 
even the Israelites had then learned but little of 
Grod's loving, merciful will; and, in those days, to 
kill a person was not considered much of a matter. 
But Moses was troubled, because his good sense 
told him that this was a poor way to help his peo- 
ple; since now he might be obliged to flee from the 
eountry : fbr he knew, that if Pharaoh found he had 
openly taken the part of the Hebrew slaves, or bond- 
people, he would be jealous and angry enough to 
have him put to death at once. Still, as Moses 
thought no one had seen him, he covered the body 
in the ifend, and went quickly away, hoping it would 
not be known. But the next day, happening to see 
a Hebrew of the better dass cruelly beating his own 
slave, he reproved him, haughtily perhaps, as a per- 
son of high rank often speaks to an inferior. The 
man scowled at him angrily enough, and muttered 
insolently, " What ! will you kill me as you killed 
the Egyptian yesterday?" Then Moses knew his 
offence was discovered, and, without losing a mo- 
ment, fled as fast as he could ; making haste to get 
beyond the cities and thickly settled part of the 
country. 
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He was now in great trouble, and did not know 
where to find belter and safety. He dared not go 
among the people to the south ; for he had more 
than once led Pharaoh's aimies against them, and 
they would scarcely rec^ve him well. Other ene- 
mies dwelt on other sides; and it was only after 
great fatigue and many dangers that he reached the 
wilderness of Arabia, on the farther shore of the 
Red Sea. There, as hfe was wandering one day, he 
saw some rude shepherds driving away some girls 
from the troughs where they were trying to water 
their flocks. Moses hastened to help the girls, and 
himself drew water for them. When the shepherd 
girls went home and told their father, he went out 
to meet Moses, and took him to his house, or rather 
cave, — for caves were often used instead of tents, — 
and entertained him as he best could. 

By talking together, Moses found out that these 
people were descended from some of Abraham's 
family, who hg-d wandered off farther and farther. 
They still kept the faith of Abraham, and did not 
worship idols: so Moses had fallen, as it were, 
among his own people. He remained with the old 
man some years, and married one of his daughters. 

At first, this quiet shepherd's life must have 
seemed dull and wearisome to an accomplished, 
well-educated young man, who had always Hved in 
t|p midst of the luxuries and amusements of the 
king's court, constantly used to the excitement of 
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going off at the head of his troops to do battle with 
Pharaoh's enemies, or to the pleasure of hearing the 
conversation of wise men who knew all that could be 
learned in those days. He probably regretted many 
times the comforts and hdnors he had left behind in 
Egypt. But, after all, there was mmch wickedness in 
those rich cities ; and when Moses had lived a while 
in the open, healthftd country, with the clear blue 
sky overhead, and the grassy plains spread out be- 
fore him; the flocks grazing peaceftilly in their 
pleasant pastures ; his new friends dressing simply 
and modestly, and with truthful, kindly manners, — 
then he began to feel as he had never felt before. 
Every thing reminded him of words he had heard 
from his mother when he was a child. He had 
long, quiet hours to think and dream ; and all the 
wisdom and knowledge he had acquired as the king's 
son helped him now. High, noble thoughts came 
into his mind. He thought of Abraham his fore- 
father, and of the great things he had hoped for his 
people, and how the patriarch would sorrow to see 
his people degraded into the slaves of idolaters- 
He too, trying to think of the unknown God, could 
imagine a better, happier religion than cruel sacri- 
ficing to idols. 

The young man became more and more excited 
with thinking of these things ; for, so surely^ we 
turn our thoughts to God, he will draw them'^n- 
tinually higher and nearer to himself: and he sr 
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*' The Hebrews are already a people of many hun- 
dreds, and God's promise is with them. Why do 
they not rise up, and leave their oppressors, and re- 
turn to their own land and their own God ? Yes, 
and they shall! The God of my fathers will be 
with me. Zwill^go back, and lead my people out of 
Egypt, though we fight for every foot of the way; 
and, though they have so long followed the habits of 
the Egyptians, they sh^ leave all the abominations 
of that land, and once more live free and pure be- 
fore the Lord, as Abraham and Isaac lived in 
Canaan." Moses often felt all this ; yet there were 
moments when he quite despaired, and it seemed 
too hard a task for him when he remembered how 
powerful the king was. However, at last he gained 
courage enough, and returned quietly to Egypt, 
much older and wiser than when he left. 

He first found his brother Aaron, and, explaining 
his plans, asked for his aid, which was very neces- 
sary to him ; for, with all his wisdom and learning, 
Moses had some little defect of mouth .or throat, 
that made it difficult for him to speak smoothly and 
distinctly long at a time ; and he knew there was 
much talking to do to persuade the people. Aaron, 
on the contrary, had a sweet, full yoice, and the 
great power of speaking strong, persuasive words, 
which is called eloquence. 

These two, therefore, secfetly gathered the elders 
and the wisest of the Hebrews together, and con- 
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salted what was best to be done. All agreed, that, 
before using any force, they should beg Pharaoh 
respectfully to let them return to their own home, 
though there was little hope he would consent. 
Sure enough, when several gray-haired old men 
came before him, and made their fequest, he flew 
into a great rage, and swore a dreadful oath that 
not one of them should leave the land. Moses had 
expected nothing else ; so they were not cast down, 
but quietly set about gathering up arms and money, 
and preparing the people, little by little, to force 
their way out of Egypt. 

This was ^ hard task, and very unpleasant. In 
all these years, a whole generation of Israelites had 
grown up, accustomed to live in houses, in gay 
cities, and to eat and dress differently from their 
fathers ; and the idea of going far off into an open 
countiy, to live in tents, and tend cattle, and espe- 
cially to live soberly and moderately, seemed to them 
more disagreeable than slavery. Besides, they had 
great fear of Pharaoh and his soldiers ; and it was 
natural they should not be particularly fond of 
Moses, who had been brought up among the Egjrp- 
tians, and considered one of them, — who had been 
favored and indulged, while all his own people were 
ill treated. Many would say among themselves, 
"Who knows that this man is not deceiving us? Is 
he not at heart an Egyptian ? And see, has he not 
already made the king's hand more heavy upon us 
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by displeasing him ? " Still, whenever they could 
get a few to listen, Aaron spoke to them, in his 
pleasant voice, of the glory promised to them and 
their children if they would follow the teaching of 
their fathers; and gradually more and more were 
persuaded, and came over to their side. 

Meanwhile, a great plague fell upon all the land 
of Egypt; and Pharaoh, fearing that the God of the 
Hebrews was really punishing him, sent for Moses, 
. and entreated him to pray that the plague might be 
removed, and he would let them. go. Then Moses 
and the elders prayed day and night, and shortly the 
plague ceased ; but, when Pharaoh was reminded of 
his promise, he. declared they should not go, and 
ordered them, angrily to get to work. Then the 
people murmured more than ever, saying Moses had 
made a laughing-stock of them, and increased their 
hardships. 

After this there came another plague, and another, 
and another, — swarms of. insects; locusts, eating 
up every green thing, and causing famine in the 
land. Great companies of these locusts still lay 
waste those lands. They go in immense numbers, 
and are so thick, that the sun cannot shine through 
them; and the sound of their wings is terrible. 
Nothing stops them: they pass over walls, and 
enter the doors and windows of houses. When 
they have eaten every thing, they fly until they 
reach the sea, where, coming dowflj as on land, they 
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are drowned. Quantities are often washed back on 
shore, and their dead bodies cause pestilence. These 
locusts are five or six inches long, and their heads 
somewhat like the head of a horse, with very sharp 
teeth. Sometimes these plagues were much worse 
than at others, and the people used to believe they 
were a punishment to them. " So, when the locusts 
came upon them so heavily at that time, the Egyp- 
tians were in despair, and insisted that Pharaoh 
should let the Israelites go ; for, at every new mis- 
fortune, the king had sent for, Moses to pray for 
hin?, promising to grant his wishes, but always re- 
ftising when the danger was over. 

THE EXODUS, OR GOING-OUT, FROM EGYPT. 

At last, Moses, seeing that Pharaoh would never 
let them go quietly, appointed a night, and sent mes- 
sengers secretly to all his people, that they might be 
ready to start at a certain hour, and charging each 
one to put a mark on his door. Suddenly, in the 
middle of that night, a great cry of grief and terror 
arose from all the homes of the Egyptians ; for in 
every house the first-bom child lay dead, liie 
Israelites believed that God had sent a destroying 
angel to the Egyptians ; and ever afterwards they 
celebrated this time of the year with a great festival 
called the Passover, because, in that night of the 
great afliiction o^the Egyptians, the doors of their 
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people, which were marked, were ' all passed over. 
Many persons think that Moses sent a party of his 
armed men to do this that his people might escape 
in the great conftision, and justified himself by think- 
ing of the Hebrew babies Phardoh had once killed. 

Moses lost not a moment, lest the king should stop 
him. He also feared that the people might begin in 
anger and revenge to fight with the Egyptians ; so he 
made all haste to get them away. They crowded 
together in the darkness of night, and fled as fast as 
they could, — men, chDdren, and women with in- 
fents in their arms, — each family taking what food 
and cattle they could with them, besides ornaments 
of gold and silver, and such things as they could 
carry easily; many of them, plundering from the 
Egyptians * who fell in their way as they hurried 
along. 

Moses h£^d little doubt but Pharaoh would soon 
follow them with his armies ; and, even if he could 
have hoped to outmarch them with his crowd of 
weak women and little children, he knew that he 

* Let the children be made to understand that the nataral in^ 
stincts of the wronged Hebrew mothers, employed as servants, 
were the " armed men of Moses," who may have destroyed the first- 
born; and that there is no positive evidence that Moses ordered 
the plundering of the Egyptians, only that in time that wrong-, 
doing came to be defended by such a tradition. The word 
"Paschal," which was transferred from the Passover to the Easter 
festival, literally meant " passing over," and is supposed to refer to 
the passage of the Red Sea,, rather than to the mysterious salvation 
of the first-bom of Israel. — Ed. 
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could not take his people. by the usual way, through 
the isthmus to Canaan ; for all that part of the coun- 
try was filled with Pharaoh's Mends. The only 
thing he could do was to cross the Red Sea as far 
north as he dared, where the sea became narrow, 
and journey up on the other side through the des- 
erts of Arabia. So they made all the Haste they 
could, which was not much ; and, by the time they 
reached the shores of the sea, there came the Egyp- 
tians after theip, — horsemen, chariots, and foot- 
soldiers, thousands of them, — with Pharaoh at their 
head,' urging them on to take the hated slaves who 
had mocked at and got the better of him. 

Then arose great cries and murmurs through all 
the camp of Israelites. The men looked at one 
anolher in sullen despair ; women clasped their little 
ones in their arms ; and the children shrieked with 
terror. And they all cried out against Moses, say- 
ing, "Why has he brought us out here to be 
drowned in the sea, or slaughtered by the Egyp- 
tians ? Better a thousand times have staid as we 
were : at least our lives were safe. And who was 
he, to meddle with them ? Very likely he led us 
this snare on purpose to destroy us." 

Many such things they said, as ignorant people 
will do when they are tired and frightened; but 
Moses, who was neither ignorant nor frightened, 
knew what he was about, and made use of his 
knowledge and observation. He had learned long 
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before, that, at certain seasons, there was a strong 
wind and high tide in this part of the sea, when the 
water ebbed away — especially where there were 
sand-bars — for a few hours, and then rSUed back 
again, fuller and deeper than ever, just as waters 
often do in other places. 

Now, as the time for the waters to sink drew 
near, Moses caused the lighted torches to be brought 
from the front to the rear. These torches were 
usually made of rags tied to the end of a long pole, 
and soaked in naphtha, which is very like our pe- 
troleum, and bums with a bright light, ai^d a thick, 
heavy smoke. Being easily seen from a distance, 
they were carried in those times before an army, as 
they are even now at the head of great caravans 
crossing the desert, to serve as a signal to those be- 
hind for halting and moving. They had been to 
the Israelites as a pillar of fire by night, and a pillar 
of cloud by day ; * but now the smoke, rising from 
behind, hid them for the time from' the Egyptians 
who were following. 

Then, quickly and silently, Moses led them through 
the bed of the waters; and when the Egyptians 

* Let the chUdren understand, that, while this modern and an- 
cient custom explains the Scripture, there was really no untruth in 
saying, or folly in believing, that God was in the fire and in the 
cloud. Through his inspiration to Moses, and his promise to Abra- 
ham, he was in truth their leader. The human heart has made 
many covenants with him. — Ed. 
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reached the seashore, where they were sure of find- 
ing the Israelites, behold, they were safe on the 
other side ! Mad with rage . and disappointment, 
Pharaoh cried out for all his men to follow, and 
dashed into the sea. But, alas for the Egyptians ! 
the hour for the low tide was passed, and the 
waters came rushing back with a mighty power; 
and there, in the midst of the sea, with no time to 
go on, no time to turn back, — there the great roll- 
ing, foaming waves swallowed up the king and all 
his stroiig men. Down, down they sank, — stifling, 
struggling, drowning men, horses, chariots, — all of 
the mighty host, lost forever in the still more mighty 
flood ! And the Israelites, safe on the other shore, 
prayed aloud, and sang praises to God, even their 
own God, " the God of Abraham and Isaac and Ja- 
cob;" and Miiiam, the beautiful sister of Moses, 
stood upon the sand, with the Hebrew women 
around her, and sang a beautiful hymn of thanks* 
giving. 

LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

But the promised land, Canaan, the dear home, 
was not yet gained. Many a weary mile lay be- 
tween, and many a sore trouble for Moses. Truly 
they had escaped from the Egyptians ; but there 
they were, hundreds and thousands, not only of 
strong, stout men, but delicate women, young girls, 
and little, helpless children, all out in the wilderness. 
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Though some, who had continued to keep flocks in 
Goshen, were used to the plain frugal life of their 
fathers, most of them had been accustomed to the 
houses and comforts of Egypt, and had always 
had enough to eat and drink, while they had be- 
come broken in spirit and courage by abuse and 
hard work; so they were not fit to travel long 
miles on foot, through a wild, strange country, 
where they had many hardships to suffer. Moses 
still dared not take them too near the isthmus, and 
was obliged to go a more roundabout way through 
the deserts. Presently a great misfortune overtook 
them, — one that is often felt by travellers in that 
country to this day, — the want of water. Much of 
that land consists of sandy plains ; and though in 
those times there were often groves of trees, and 
larger pastures of fresh grass for cattle than at pres- 
ent, there were few streams of water ; only here and 
there a well that had been dug by some wandering 
tribe. Thus it soon came to pass that the Israelites 
were in great distress for water ; and, in their suffer- 
ing, they began, as usual, to blame Moses. Even 
when they found a small spring, it was bitter and 
saltish, as is often the case in that sandy country 
near the sea. But Moses, who had before lived in 
that. desert region east of the Red Sea, did what 
Arabs still do, — he looked carefully about for a cer- 
tain kind of shrub which grows there, and, taking 
some of the bark, threw it into the water, which 
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soon lost much of its bitterness ; so that they cotild 
use it very well. Moses then gathered the people 
about him, and told them that they might be sure 
God would not desert them in any difficulty, if they 
would only trust in him. The people, having satis- 
fied their thirst, were very willing to agree with 
him, especially as most of them, knowing nothing of 
this bark which could sweeten water, believed that 
God had actually caused it to change; whne we 
understand that it was just as much the power of 
God, and more according to his ways, to let Moses 
be saved, and educated in all the knowledge of those 
days, that he might 'be a fit leader for his people, 
and know how to provide for all their wants. 

For this time, therefore, they were content, and 
journeyed slowly on ; but by and by the provisions 
they had brought were exhausted, and they could 
see nothing to eat. Then ag^n the complaints 
broke out, "Why did we come here to starve? 
Would it not have been .easier to die under the hand 
of the Egyptians at once than slowly to die of hun- 
ger?" And again Moses promised the complaining 
people that God would provide meat for them ; and 
sure enough, towards evening, there came a great 
flock of quails (birds somewhat like partridges), 
flying from beyond the Red Sea. Exhausted with 
their long flight, they could not go very fast ; so that 
the people caught plenty of them easily. Thus 
once more God forgave their murmurs, and satisfied 
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their wants ; and once more they were in good spirits, 
and willing to follow Moses. Yet it was not long 
before they were declaring they could not live on 
meat alone, and crying out impatiently for bread ; 
and still again Moses made use of his knowledge, 
and showed them where and how to gather a white 
substance called mauna, which answered quite well 
for bread. This manna is the sweetish juice or gum 
of a kind of tree still growing in that land. It drops 
to the ground, and forms a frothy crust, like dew, 
during the night, which melts, and is no longer eata^ 
ble when the sun shines upon it. 

In this way the Israelites journeyed slowly on- 
ward, sometimes submitting to Moses, sometimes 
impatiently quarrelling, until they came near the 
mountain of Sinai. This was a wild, desolate place 
in the little peninsula which runs down into the 
north end of the Red Sea. Here they encamped in 
a bare plain, partly shut in by rocks and rugged 
hills. Moses, calling the people together, talked to 
them earnestly about their hopes, andplani? for the 
future. He told them once more of their forefather 
Abraham, of the good and holy life he led in the 
land which he left to them in God's name forever, 
and how faithfully he believed in a better, greater 
God than tlie idols of other nations. Moses prom- 
ised now to lead them on to take this land from the 
idolaters who had settled there, and built cities, 
while their own nation had been in Egypt ; and told 
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them they might live there evennore happy and 
free, a peculiar people, governed only by the greats 
unknown God who had already done so much for 
them. 

Moses then went up the mountain; and there, 
alone in the great solitude, he prayed to God with 
all his strength of heart and soul to show him his 
will. And it was as if a voice from heaven spoke to 
him, and showed him such laws as were good for the 
people. He then came down to the camp, and, giv- 
ing the people in charge to his brother Aaron for a 
time, he took with him Joshua, a man whom he 
greatly trusted, and returned to the solemn quiet of 
the mountain, that he might,* with the help of God's 
spirit, arrange laws, and write them out for his peo- 
ple. 

Aaron was left as ruler ; but he was hardly firm 
enough to govern such a multitude; and, when 
Moses had been gone a number of days, the igno- 
rant, discontented portion of the people began to 
grow fretful and impatient, saying, " What are we 
staying here for ? Moses must be dead, or else he 
has left us. What are we to do here in the desert ? 
Where is the God he promised us ? we do not see 
him I Come, let us make for ourselves a god such 
as we had in Egypt : he will lead us out of this ; *he 
will establish us !'" Aaron talked to them, and told 
them how horrible a thing it would be to go back to 
the worship of idols, after God had done so much 
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for them ; and that Moses would soon return with all 
his power. But it was of no use : the crowd clam- 
ored more and more for a god whom they could see 
with their eyes, antf keep among them ; and while 
the elders and- better part of the Israelites with- 
drew, mournful and ashamed, into theii^ tents, this 
crazy, foolish crowd brought heaps of ear-rings, 
bracelets, and other ornaments of the women, and 
made a golden calf, just such an image as the Egyp- 
tians worshipped.* Then, with mad, furious pas- 
sions, they danced round the idol, shouting and 
singing with all their might. 

Just at this time, Moses and Joshua came down 
. from the mountain. They heard the noise from 
afar, and could not think what was the matter. 
Joshua, who was a brave general, used to fighting, 
was sure they were having a battle ; but when they 
came near, and saw how it wa?, you may be sure 
Moses felt sad indeed. Full of noble thoughts and 
great hopes for his people, — the people whom he 
had saved from worse than death, and for whom he 
had suffered so much, — he was now, after all, to 
find them fallen back into the old sins ; giving up the 
great life that was before them for the low, base 
idolatry of their hard masters, just as he was hop- 
ing to lead them victorious into the land of theii? 

* This is now denied by scholars ; but, if not such as the Egyp- 
tians worshipped, it was such as they had seen worshipped by Se- 
mitic races, either before or during the exodus. — Ed. 
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&thers. It was more than he could bear ; and^ dash*- 
ing down the stones on which he had written the 
laws, he broke them in pieces, and, covering his face- 
with his hands, wept like a chil^. Joshua, the maa 
of war, burst out indignantly, "Only let me get at 
the rascals with my tried fellows, and I'll teach 
them better than to run after a golden calf! " Moses» 
himself was too strong and too patient to be long 
cast down. Appearing suddenly in the camp, he 
was joined gladly by the elders and well-disposed 
«S**Qple; and those who had been trained soldiers 
^jj^erVJoshua also gathered at his call. Then 
Moses BW*fe aloud to the crowd, commanding them 
to return to tJ&eir senses, and leave oft* such abomi- 
nable customs a\fl would surely bring God's punish- 
ment upon theiH\. Many, frightened before him, 
made haste to fall cyn their knees, and beg pardon. 
As for the bold, bad \ones, who still held out, stub- 
bom in their wickednbss^ Joshua and his men fell 
upon them and killed uhem, lest they should lead 
away all the rest ; and burned their idol. This, per- 
haps seems cruel to ue, even for such had men : but 
those times were very diForent from ours, and Moses 
was alone in the wildemgg ^^h his people, sur- 
rounded by enemies; and ^^ jj^e^ that he could 
only save them by making t]^^^ obey him. 

yf\xen all was quiet again,\[Qggg returned upon 
Mount Sinai, and wrote out i^^ j^^g^ ^^^^^ ^^ 
brought back, as before, on table. ^^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^ 
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the custom in those tunes, when any writing was to 
be kept a great while, to cut it into stone with a 
sharp-pointed iron. Sometimes smooth tablets were 
prepared of wood instead of stone. Moses now 
thought the people would not be so likely to think 
of their old idols if they had some altar or sacred 
place where they could offer up their sacrifices, and 
come together for public worship: so he told the 
people to bring offerings of gold, linen, fine cloth, 
precious woods, and such things, that they might 
build a holy tabernacle. They were well pleased at 
this; for not many of them could understand the 
imseen God whom Moses wished them to worship, 
and were eager for something to hold sacred that 
they could see with their eyes. They were there- 
fore willing enough to give of their treasures ; and 
brought so much, that Moses had to refuse any 
more. All the most skilful workmen, who had 
learned in Egypt the arts of building, carving, 
moulding, and inlayiiig, were employed to make this 
tabernacle. Firet there was an enclosure, twice 
as long one way as the other, called the court of the 
tabernacle. On each of the long sides were twenty 
pillars, and on each of the other two sides ten pil- 
lars, all made of costly wood, with bases of brass. 
Curtains of linen were hung from rods of silver, and 
reached from one column to another. The entrance 
was closed by a sort of tapestry, adorned with fig- 
ures in blue, scarlet, and purple. In this court was 
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the altar, on which the sacrifices were laid. The 
walls of the tabernacle were built of boards of the 
costly wood, overlaid with plates of gold. The 
tabernacle itself was divided into two parts by a 
curtain, or veil, which hung between pillars overlaid 
with gold. In the firsts or outer room, was an 
altar inlaid -with gold, on which incense, or fragrant 
gum, was burpt. There was also a great golden 
candlestick, with, numerous branches and lamps at 
the ends, which were kept constantly trimmed and 
burning by the priests. In the inner apartment of 
the tabernacle was placed an ark, or box, in which 
the stone tables of the laws were to be kept. It was 
made of fine wood, entirely covered with pure gold; 
and at each end was a cherub, or angel, with wings 
spread out over the ark. The whole tabernacle 
was protected by four coverings : the inner of fine 
Unen embroidered with blue, purple, and scarlet; 
the next of goat's-hair .cloth ; the third of ram's 
skin, dyed red ; and the fourth of blue skins. This 
tabernacle was given in charge to Aaron, who was 
high priest. It was looked upon by the people as 
the most dear and sacred of their possessionsy and 
was carried ever after careMly and solemnly before 
them whenever they moved. 

By and by, they came near Canaan: but here 
Moses had another still greater disappointment; 
for they found the land full of fierce tribes of idola^ 
ters, who had settled there, and built strong cities. 
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The Israelites, whose gpiiit hfltd been broken by the 
slavery in Egypt, were alraid, and insisted that they 
could not take the land. In vain Moses persuaded, 
and Joshua called upon them to be brave, and follow 
him. They uiurmured all the more, saying it was 
of no use for them to be killed like so many sheep. 
They would not go, and even insisted upon going 
back to Egypt. This, of course, Moses had no idea 
of doing; and he did not yet give up all hope of 
carrying out his plans, but made up his mind to 
allow them for some years to lead a free shepherd's 
life, until the weaker of them had died, and the chil- 
dren grown into bold, hardy men who » would fear 
jaothing. 

So he led them back into the wilderness, where 
they pitched their tents, pastured their flocks 
wherever they could find gras& and water, and be- 
gan to live as their fore&thers had done. 

Though this delay was doubtless very grievous to 
Moses, it was, in the end, for the best. The people 
he led were hard to manage, — a crowd of men, 
women, and children, who had been taken suddenly 
from a settled way of life, where, serving under 
taskmasters, they were told daily what to do. They 
had been so long scattered, that most of them had 
forgotten the strong tribe-feeling of the Israelites, 
Who onc6 lived together in Goshen, and had fallen 
in with the ways of the Egyptians, sacrificing at 
their altars, and knowing only their gods* It is also 
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probable tliat some of the old Egyptians, who hated 
Vie new kings and conquerors, had escaped with the 
Israelites. If all this restless, unsettled people could 
have gone at once among the tribes in Canaan, 
Moses could never have established them as one 
nation. They would have scattered according to 
their different fancies, and been lost among the 
people around them. Now, alone in the wilderness 
for many years, the young children forgetting 
Egypt, and looking up to Moses and to the God he 
taught them to worship, there was time to make 
them think and hope and live alike, and so to pre- 
pare them to become a nation. 

Moses separated them into twelve tribes, accord- 
ing ^s they were descendants of Jacob's twelve 
sons. Each tribe was to govern itself in all small 
matters, but still be subject to the laws of Moses. 
He also numbered the fighting men, according to 
age and tribe, as was customary in Egypt, where, 
once every year, all varieties of peoples, conditions, 
and tribes, came up before their king to be num- 
bered ; and he made companies of hundreds and of 
thousands, each with a captain or leader. Finding 
that he alone could not attend to all the quarrels, 
troubles, or other affairs, of so many people, he chose 
from each tribe the wisest mfcn, called elders, to 
help him govern, so as to save his own time and 
strength for important matters. These elders gath- 
ered in council, in cases of difficulty ; and this was 
the beginning of the Sanhedrim of the Jews, 
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He appointed various sacrifices of animals, burnt- 
offerings, sin-offerings, and others, for dif^rent occar 
sions, so that the people might come often together,, 
and keep the laws in mind, and that they might have 
their own ceremonies of worship, instead of turning 
to idols. The family of Levi was chosen to take care 
of the tabernacle^ and there could be no lawful priests 
except these : so that, long afterwards, Levites and 
priests were understood to be the same. Besides the 
great law, or the ten commandments, written upon 
the tables of stone, Moses gave them many rules for 
living, such as were good for their health, strength, 
and good order. He was careftil constantly to re- 
mind them that it was God's will he should give 
them these laws, and that he would punish them 
if they disobeyed. The people did not think it 
strange that God should speak to Moses, and tell 
him Vhat to do ; for in those times they all believed 
in dreams and signs. Many things, therefore, came 
to be thought the wiU of God that seem very strange 
and cruel to us now. Still, the religion of the Israel- 
ites was much better and purer than any other of 
that time. They had found out the one great God, 
instead of many idols, though they could not yet 
begin to imagine his love and mercy, or what Christ 
taught long after, when people were better able to 
understand it. 

At last, Moses thought the time had come when 
he might try once more to take his people into their 
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own land. He called them together,* and talked to 
them about Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; how they 
had lived in the fear of the Lord, free and un- 
troubled; how Gk)d had given them the land for 
their children and children's children forever, and 
established them his own people from among all 
nations. He told what a beautiful country it was, 
and what a great, prosperous people they would 
soon become. Above all, he declared that God 
would surely be with them and make their enemies 
fall before them. The men, who had grown up 
strong and hardy in the wilderness, now listened 
gladly enough to him, and cried out to be ied 
against the heathens. Preparations were begun for 
the march. But now a great misfortune happened 
to the people. Moses, their father and leader, was 
taken from them. He was by this time a very old 
man, who had outlived many who came from Egypt 
with him. He felt that he should never see the 
land of Canaan ; but he did not- wish that his death 
should make any confusion among the people, or 
stop them from going on. He therefore made all 
necessary arrangements, and appointed Joshua to 
lead them. When this was done, he died quietly 
among his friends ; his death being kept as long as 
possible fix)m the people, who believed that he had 
been taken mysteriously to heaven. There was 
sorrow throughout all the camp; for they had 
learned to love smd respect this great and good 
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man, who had done so much for them. They 
waited and mourned for him thirty days, as was 
the custom when one of their chief men died; 
and then they again prepared to march toward 
Canaan. 
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Whbn Moses was dead, old Joshua put himself at 
the head of the people, who were willing enough to 
obey him; and, after some skirmishing here and 
there, the Israelites forced their way into the bor- 
ders of Canaan, and, crossing the River Jordan, stood 
before the large, strong city of Jericho. 

In those days, when fighting seemed the great 
business of life, cities were always protected by 
strong walls, built entirely around them, with one 
or more gates, which were well guarded. There 
were towers at certain distances on tlie top of the 
walls, often rising to a considerable height ; and, in 
these towers, men were constantly kept on the 
watch, that they might let the people know if ene- 
mies were coming. Jericho was such a city, the 
strongest in the land; and its people did not feel at 
all afraid of the strangers, believing that their city 
would hold out against a much larsjjer army than 
this. But the Israelites, besides having a good gen- 
eral, who had been probably well acquainted with 
all sorts of fortifications in Egypt, were now quite 
sure that God was on their side, and would cer- 
tainly help his own people against the idol-wor- 
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shippers. This gave them such courage, that they 
vere eager to fall to work at the hard task before 
them. After some days, the walls gave way with a 
mighty crash ; and, before the people could get over 
their terror and surprise, the Israelites rushed in, 
and filled the city. Then there was flying and 
shrieking, — men, women, and children crying out, 
"A miracle! — a great miracle! The God of the 
Israelites has put forth his hand, and thrown down 
the strong walls of Jericho ! " 

Thus the Israelites established themselves in 
Canaan; but though they had done the hardest 
part of the work, and taken the gtrongest city in 
the land, they had many more battles to fight with 
different tribes before they were really in possession 
of the country. At last, when they had driven out 
most of their enemies, and made the rest submit to 
them, and pay tribute, as conquered people were 
often made to do, the Israelites found themselves at 
peace in the home whete their forefathers had lived 
long before. 

Then Joshua called a council of the elders, or chief 
men ; and they carefully divided the land into twelve 
parts, — one part for each tribe. These were as 
twelve states, each tribe taking care of itself in most 
things, — such as ordering its own cities, obeying 
its own elders, and living as they liked : but they 
were all to have the laws which Moses had given 
them ; they were all to worship the one great God, 
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and keep his tabernacle in their midst, and live ac- 
cording to his word ; they were all to have the same 
priests, of the family of Levi, who were to take care 
of the tabernacle, and offer up the sacrifices of the 
people; the oldest and wisest men of all the tribes 
were to meet together and consider what was best 
to be done in any case of difficulty ; and, above all, 
the tribes were to keep together, and apart from all 
other nations, neither marrying with them, nor wor- 
shipping at their altars ; fot* they were to be a people 
by themselves, especially favored by God. 

The Israelites then began to settle down, and 
impi'ove the land. Canaan is a strip of land north 
of Arabia, along the Mediterranean Sea. A long 
ridge of hills or mountains runs through the coun- 
try ; but there are many pleasant valleys and plains. 
In those times, the land was rich and beautiful, far 
more so than now. The pasture-lands were covered 
with grass ; and, in after-years, the people had more 
grain than they needed, and sold it to their neigM- 
bors. Grapes grew in plenty, as well as olives and 
figs. The Israelites also found iron and copper to 
make useM vessels, and quantities of fine, white 
sand, which they afterwards sold for making glass. 

In all these years, the Israelites had changed in 
many things, and lived very differently from their 
forefathers Abraham and Isaac. They now built 
houses, and lived in cities, and practised many 
trades which they had learned in "Egypt, Of course, 
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there were still some shepherds wfth flocks for the 
fine pasture-lands ; but many o# the people made 
cloth, worked in metals and earthenware, and some 
planted grain and fruits. The children were care- 
fully taught all their laws and history by the parents: 
and from time to time the priests, or elders, read 
them aloud to the people ; for there were no books 
yet. 

For some time after the death of Joshua, the 
Israelites continued in peace and comfort, obeying 
the laws, .and worshipping as Moses had taught; 
and the nations round about were afraid to trouble 
them, for fear of the mysterious God who protected 
them. But by land by some of them began, in spite 
of the law*, to go among the tribes near them, and 
even took wives from them. In this way, idolaters, 
with their gods and wicked practices, came among 
the Israelites ; and many of them gave up their true 
God, and turned to idol-worship and bad habits 
again. After a while, a strong nation from the East, 
seeing that the Israelites were divided among them- 
selves, and were no longer under the protection of 
God, came upon them with a large army, conquered 
and made slaves of a great many of them. Then, 
in their shame and suffering, they remembered how 
they had been brought out of Egypt, and how happy 
and prosperous they were while they obeyed the 
laws of Moses, and of the God he had taught them 
to worship. They believed that this mighty unseen 
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God was angry, and had punished them for leaving 
his altar. They ^ayed to hira very humbly, and 
made promises of good behavior; and when one 
of their countrymen, named Othniel, indignant at 
the condition of his people, called upon them to rise 
and free themselves, as their fathers had done^ and 
offered to lead them against their enemies, they 
thought that God had indeed sent them another de- 
liverer, and, rushing to battle with some of their old 
courage and faith, did really drive out the strangers. . 
Then Othniel was their chief leader, or judge; and 
for a time all went on well again. They were suc- 
cessful, and feared once more by all their neighbors ; 
but, as years went by, they forgot in their pride and 
prosperity the promises they had made when they 
were in trouble. Again they forsook their good 
laws and habits for those of the idolaters ; and, as 
that way of living made them weak and cowardly, 
they soon fell into the hands of other enemies, and 
were worse off than ever, until, after weary years of 
suffering, another true, brave man from among them 
appeared to save his nation. 

So they went on for more than two hundred 
years, sometimes falling back to idol-worship, and 
getting into trouble of all kinds ; then again deliv- 
ered, and brought back to their old laws and wor- 
ship. But, in spite of all misfortunes, tlje Israelites 
still increased, and the laws of Moses and the taber- 
nacle were still held sacred;. for there were Jilways 
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I 

some who were true, and who never forgot the idea 
that they were to be a great nation, and, as they 
believed, a better one than all others. 

There were quite a number of these leaders, or 
judges, but only a few whose names we hear of 
often in our days. Jephthah was one who made a vow 
on a day of battle, that if God would give him the 
victory, and destroy his enemies, he would offer up 
as a sacrifice the first living creature he should meet 
when he went back into the city. He was victori- 
ous ; and once more the people were delivered from 
their oppressors. Jephthah returned in triumph 
and gladness, and, as he came near the city, was 
met by a party of young girls, singing songs of 
praise and welcome. What was Jcphthah's horror 
and grief, when, first of all, he saw his own beautiful 
daughter, the sweetest, loveliest girl in all the land, 
full of joy and pride for the dear, brave father who 
had saved her. people! We should say that it was 
wrong to make such a vow, and still worse to keep 
it; but Jephthah never once thought that he could 
do otherwise. It was very common in those times 
to make vows of this kind; and no one dared to 
break. a vow, lest God should be angrj^ and send 
some terrible curse upon him. This shows us how 
far the Israelites were from .understanding the real 
love and mercy of God, though their worship was 
much better than the worship of many idols. 

Jephthah, therefore, when he saw his daughter, 

• 
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and remembered what he had brought upon himself 
began to beat his breast, and heap dust upon his 
head, with groans and lamentations. But, when the 
young girl heard how it waa, she tried to comfort 
him, saying that all creatures were God's, to take in 
his own time ; and besides, was it not honor and glory 
for her to be chosen as a sacrifice- for her people ? 
We cannot think that putting this innocent girl to 
death* was of any use to the nation, or acceptable to 
our loving Father in heaven ; but she did, and was 
quite willing to die : and her companions praised 
and lamented her in songs and verses, which were 
remembered among the people long years after. 

Another of these judges was Samson. There 
are few children who have not heard wonderful 
tales about Samson and his great strength ; and. it 
has come to be a by- word all over the world, "As 
strong as Samson." Some of these tales tire rather 
doubtful ; but what we are sure of is, that Samson 
was indeed a stout, bold man, who led the Israelites 
in many battles against the Philistines, their great- 
est enemies. As he was always victorious in these 
battles, he became the great boast of his own peo- 
ple, and the terror of the Philistines. But, though 

* In spite of the popular opinion as shown in the text, Jeph- 
thah*s daughter was probably dedicated to perpetual virginity. 
Human sacrifice was forbidden by the Mosaic law. Even heathen 
nations felt how unsuited to a divine nature was the acceptance of 
such a sacrifice. When Iphigenia was laid upon the altar, Diana 
caught her away, and dedicated her as a priestess in Tauris. Only 
aj^at remained under the knife of Calchas. — £d. 
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Samson was such a good soldier, he was neither 
very wise, nor faithful to the laws of his people, and 
even took a wife from among these very Philistines 
He soon found how foolish he had been to trust the 
smooth words of this woman ; for she only wished to 
betray him to her own people, and let in a party of 
them one Aight while he was asleep. The Philis- 
tines put out his eyes, and kept him in prison until 
his death. 

The last of the judges was Samuel, a wise, good 
man, who was also a priest ; for which office he had 
been educated from a little child. Even while veiy 
young, he was eager to learn every thing about the 
laws and the ceremonies of their religion, and often 
had dreams and visions ; so that it was thought God 
looked on him with especial favor. The little boy 
Samuel is still often represented in a picture, or 
small statue, praying on his bed. As he gi'ew up, 
he thought only of the good of the people, and how 
to keep them faitliful to their worship. He often 
called the council of elders together in different 
parts of the country, and commenced a school for 
young men who were preparing to become preach- 
ers, or religi#us teachers ; though in those times they 
were called prophets. These prophets passed their 
lives in trying to find out the will of God, and in 
explaining it to the people ; and had great influence. 
They exhorted the people to turn from evil courses, 
and encouraged those who kept the law. They 
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foretold gloiy and prosperity to the nation so long 
as it should live in the fear of God, and prophesied 
that* misfortune and desti-uction would surely come 
as punishment for idolatry and sin.. The words of 
Isaiah and others of the great prophets have come 
down to us through all these years, and make sev- 
eral books of our Bible. 

Samuel lived to be a very old man, and governed 
the people well and peacefully. *Near the end of 
his life, he was troubled to think that there seemed 
to be no fit person to take his place. About this 
time, the Israelites determined that they must have 
a king, like all the other nations, and wished Sam- 
uel to choose one for them. Samuel tried to per- 
suade the people against this, telling them, that, if 
they once gave any one man power over them, he 
would take their money in taxes, and force their 
young men into his armies, whenever he wished. 
But they would not hear him, and still insisted 
upon having a king : so Samuel, lest they should 
choose for themselves, chose for their king, Saul, 
a tall, fine-looking young man, from the tribe of 
Benjamin, and anointed him for his office by pour- 
ing a little oil upon his head, as is |till done in 
many countries to every new king; charging him 
solemnly to obey the laws and to do God's will, and 
listen to the words of the priests and prophets. 
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IV. 

THE KINGS. 

SAUL. 

At first, Saul was not liked by all the people ; 
but I dare say that would have been the case with 
any king.* But he had some strong friends; and 
when he had led his armies out to fight against the 
PhiUstines and other enemies, Sid gained several 
great victories, they all became satisfied with him, 
and shouted his praises far and near. Saul, having 
the power in his own hands, and liking to have his 
own way, as most people do, neglected some of the 
charges Samuel had given him as God's commands ; 
and Samuel, before dying, told him, that, though he 
might be king as long as he lived, his sons would 
not reign after him, nor any of his blood. 

After this time, Saul became more stern and 
gloomy the older he grew; and though he some- 
times brightened up, and went out to fight as usual 
at the head of his armies, he often had long fits of 
fretfulness, and suspicions of everybody about him. 
It happened at one time that the Israelites had 
gone out to fight with their old enemies, the Philis- 
tines ; and the two armies were encamped in sight 
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of each other, and waiting to see who should make 
the first attack. Saul, as we know, was a brave 
general, and not used to holding back ; but a great 
giant of a fellow, who looked big enough and strong 
enough to crush any common man with one blow, 
had come out from the camp of the Philistines, and 
dared some one of the Israelites to fight with him 
alone, instead of the two armies meeting. Now, 
none of the Israelites dared to accept this challenge ; 
and even Saul, who was brave enough, did not feel 
that he could risk the fate of his people iH this way. 
So there they waited, anxiously consulting one with 
another, and mis#ably mortified ; while the big Go- 
liath strutted out again and again, mocking at them, 
and crying, " Come on, any one of you pitiful dogs., 
and I will ^ve your flesh to the fowls of the air and 
the beasts of the field ! " Now, it happened, that, 
just about this time, a young shepherd named 
David had come into the camp from the coun- 
try^o get news of some brothers of his who were 
soldiers. He wanted to know who the giant was, 
and colored up with shame when he heard his peo- 
ple so insulted. Seeing that no one offered to meet 
the Philistine, ht started up at last, crying out that 
he would go. The men about him laughed, and 
his brothers pulled him back angrily, telling him not 
to make a fool of himself. Saul heard of it, how- 
ever ; and when David threw hjlmself at his feet, and 
begged earnestly to go, the king almost hoped that 
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some miracle would come, and offered David his 
armor. The shepherd-boy said no ; he knew noth- 
ing of those things; and quickly picking up a 
i|piooth, round stone, fitted it in his sling, as he ran 
down the hill toward the Philistines. When Go- 
liath saw such a lad coming to him, he thought the 
Israelites were making fun of him, and cried out in 
a rage, " What do you take me for, that you send 
me a baby to crush under my foot ? '' So saying, he 
drew his big sword fiercely; but David, still running 
forward, gave his sling a wtirl, and whiz went the 
stone through the air, and struck the great giant in 
the forehead. To the wonder of all the peoA who 
were looking on from both caihps, Goliath staggered 
and fell to the ground. Then arose a mighty shout 
of joy and thanksgiving from the Israelites, while 
the Philistines fled in great confiision and terror. 
The soldiers all surrounded Dkvid, and made much 
of him; and the king insisted that he should go with 
him to his palace, instead of returning to live with 
his father. The army entered the cities in great 
tiiumph, bringing captives, and all the rich spoil taken 
from the enemy's camp. The women and children 
crowded to meet them, crying, " Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his tens of thousands I " Saul 
did not like to hear this, and began already to dis- 
like David ; for, as he knew not who was to be king 
after him, he was jealous of any one the people 
seemed to like, and feared such a one might kill him 
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in order to be king the sooner. He was often 
ashamed of these thoughts, and at times became 
very fond of David, and liked above all other things 
to hear him play on a kind of harp which they use4 
in those days. David, and Saul's son Jonathan, 
also became good fiiends ; and David would have 
lived quite happily, but for the king's fits of jealous 
dislike, which grew worse and worse, until the 
young man's life was not safe, and he was obliged to 
fly from the city. Saul was now sure that he would 
get up a party, and try f o make himself king ; so he 
ordered out his troops, and startea in search of him* 
For a^png time, David suffered all kinds of hard- 
ships, Inding in caves and deserts, often in want of 
food and drink, driven from place to place, from 
fear of the king, and all the time in danger of 
being given up to Saul. In time, he was obliged to 
receive the help of a party of friends who had 
gathered about him ; and they had to defend them- 
selves against Saul's men whenever they fell in with 
them. Every year, Saul became more disagreeable 
to the people ; and many joined David's party, until 
he had a large army at call. Still he really wished 
no harm to Saul, and would not fight against him 
in order that he himself might be king; so he kept 
as far away as he could. But Saul's old enemies, 
the Philistines, came upon him, when he was not 
nearly so strong as before ; and, after a terribly fierce 
battle, Saul and Jonathan were both killed, and their 
mea entirely scattered. 
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DAVID. 

It was BOW pretty well settled that David was to 
be king: for, though a party among the people tried 
for some time to uphold Saul's family, the nation 
generally, believing that God spake to them through 
the priests and prophets, looked upon David as their 
lawM king; and he was soon in quiet possession of 
the kingdom. 

The first thing David did was to march with a 
strong force against a tribe who still held a city, 
with a strong fortress, on a hill called Zion. He 
took the city, and probably gave it the name of 
Jerusalem, which is now so well known all over the 
world. Seeing that it was in a good, convenient 
place, David decided to make it his capital, and had 
a palace built for himself on Mount Zion. The 
holy tabernacle was also brought to Jerusalem with 
great ceremonies, prayers, and sacrifices, and estab- 
lished there forever ; so that the whole nation soon 
came to look upon Jerusalem as their holy city, or 
the city of their God as well as of their king. The 
people from all parts of the land went up at certain 
times of the year to worship, and offer up sacrifices; 
for, though they had changed many of their habits 
and customs, the Israelites still offered up the best 
of their animals and fruits to be burnt on the altars. 
As they yet knew no better way of serving God, 
this kind of worship was well for them ; for coming 
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thus together in this one city, with the strong love 
and fear they felt in common, helped more than any 
thing else to keep them separate from the trihes 
around. From this time, they began more and more 
to feel that they were the people of a great God, 
and different from others. David did all he could 
to improve the country and people, and conquered 
city after city, until he had a large, powerftd king* 
dom for Uiose times. But he did not fight without 
some excuse, and liked better to keep the people at 
peace, encouraging them in their trading, farming, 
and manufactures; and the Israelites became a 
rich, prosperous nation. David was beloved by the 
people, and to this day the Jews look back to him 
as their great king. He was really a good and wise 
man ; but, for all that, he did some very wrong things, 
and had his faiilts, as all people have. He did not 
manage his children very well; and they caused him 
a great deal of trouble and unhappiness. His favor- 
ite son was a handsome young man named Absalom. 
This Absalom, having a bitter quarrel with one of 
his brothers, caused him to be killed, and, fearing his 
father's anger, ran away for a long time; but by and 
by David forgave him, and sent for him to come to 
him again. Absalom soon became restless and dis- 
contented, and knowing that, though his father had 
forgiven him, he would nqt let him be king after 
his own death, thought of trying to make a party 
for himself. He was a great favorite among the 
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people, because of his good looks, and gay, lively 
manners; and he had a great many Mends, who soon 
helped him to gather a large party for the purpose of 
making him king then, in place of his father. David 
found out their plans in time, and the rebellion was . 
put down with very little fighting ; but, as. we can 
well believe, he was wretched enough at being treated 
so ungratefiiUy by the child he had loved more than 
all others. David would have been glad for this son 
to escape all harm ; but it is told that Absalom, while 
flying from the battle-field, got his long golden curls 
entangled in the branches of a tree, and hung by 
them until he was slain by one of his father's sol- 
diers. His father grieved sorely both for his crime 
and his death, and was never so happy afterwards. 

David had wished to build a large temple in place 
of the tabernacle ; but it was never begun : and he 
left the work in charge of his son Solomon, who 
was to reign after him. 

The Israelites were very fond of music, arid had a 
number of musical instruments. Songs of praise 
and thanksgiving were a part of their religion. 
David, besides being a. great king, wrote some of the 
most beautiful of these hymns, or psalms. He had 
been taught fi'om a boy to love and fear God, and 
never failed to worship at the tabernacle, and join 
in the songs of devotion. The psalms of David, 
together with others by the chief musicians, make 
i part of the Bible, and are still sung or repeated in 
Iiiost of our churches. 
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SOLOMON. 

As David had enlarged the country, and made <jf 
the Israelites a rich and powerfal nation, feared satd 
respected by their neighbors, Solomon began his 
reign in peace and comfort, and had nothing to thifik 
of but how he should add to his wealth and power. 
He made friends of the Egyptians by marrying their 
king's daughter. The Israelites could gain a great 
deal by trading with Egypt; sending down wine, 
olives, honey, and wheat, and. getting in return fine 
linen, and other things. Besides this, Palestine wsb 
just on the way between the eastern and western 
countries; so that many merchants passed through 
with all kinds of goods. From them the Israelites 
learned about different lands and people, and became 
accustomed to many comforts and luxuries that 
their forefathers, with their simple habits, never 
dreamed of. Solomon himself was very fond of all 
that was rich and beautifiil, and had a splendid 
palace, magnificent clothes, and abundance of gold 
and precious stones. He also encouraged learning 
and music, and wrote several songs, and the book 
which we call Proverbs. The fame of his court 
spread far and wide ; and people got such an idea of 
his wisdom and learning, that he was long called 
the wisest man in the world : and even now it is 
often said of a person, that " he is as wise as Solo- 
mon.** But the great work Solomon had to do was 
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the building of the temple as his father had com- 
manded. He determined it should be far more splen- 
did than even David had intended. Such things 
cannot be done without plenty of money; and, 
when kings have such expensive tastes, the people 
g^erally have to pay for them. So Solomon taxed 
the Israelites heavily. Besides making them bring 
gold and silver, each man according to his wealth, 
he kept a large number of the men constantly at 
work on the building, ten thousand at a time ; one set 
resting at home while another set worked. This 
seemed rather hard to the people ; but, if there was 
any thing they would work for and pay for, it was 
this great temple for the God of their fathers : and 
Solomon got all that he could from them. Besides 
the Israelites who labored, there were great numbers 
• of slaves and captives employed; and, that the work 
might be very fine, golomon engaged many workmen 
of different kinds — carvers in wood, in stone, and in 
metal — from Phoenicia, a country near at hand, and 
famous for all such arts. He also had huge cedar-logs 
carved in rich devices for pillars and beams in Phoe- 
nicia, and brought them many weary miles. After 
seven years of this labor, the temple was finished, — 
with all its cedar and cypress wood, its pillars of 
brass, its carved and inlaid work, and its ornaments 
and sacred vessels of gold, — the pride and glory of 
the Israelites from that day. Then there was a great 
and solemn festival: the ark was carried into the 
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sacred inner chamber amidst the songs and praises of 
the people, who had gathered from all comers of the 
land. Prayers were made, and hundreds of cattle 
offered as sacrifices, and priests appointed in order to 
wait upon the temple ever after. 

Solomon made a great show in the world, and was 
certainly a man of talent and learning ; probably with 
agreeable manners, and more brilliant than his fether 
David, but not nearly so good a man, nor so really 
wise. He neglected the laws, and, after a time, cared 
nothing for the words of priests or elders. As he 
grew older, he was so spoiled by all this wealth and 
ease, that he no longer thought of the good of the 
people, and gave himself to pleasure and all kinds 
of evil living. He even went back to the old sin of 
idolatry, and built altars to the false gods of the most 
cruel and wicked tribes. Fortunately, this kind of 
life soon puts an end to a man; and, before a great 
many years, Solomon died. 
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Thofgh- Solomon had acted so badly during the 
last years of his life, the Israelite^ remembered the 
glory of his reign and their love for his father David, 
and felt willing that his son should be king rather 
than any one else. So the council was called to- 
gether, as was usual in times of difficulty, and Reho- 
boam was appointed king ; but a petition from the 
people was carried to him by the chief men of the coun- 
cil, begging him to take off some of the heavy taxes 
which Solomon had put upon them, and which they 
had bpme as long as they could. A poor man could 
hardly live, he had to pay so much to the King; and, 
as the temple was built, there was no need of requir- 
ing it longer. The older advisers of the new king 
urged him to do this at once, and, by treating the 
people kindly, to win their love and support. Reho- 
boam, however, had grown up at his father's court, 
where he had learned to be haughty, self-willed, and 
fond of his own foolish pleasure, and, above all, to 
think that all the people were good for was to make 
money for the king to spend. Unfortunately, his 
companions were a set of idle, good-for-nothing 
young men like himself; and they persuaded him not 
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to mind the petition. " Was he not the Jdng and 
master ? and would he suffer such impertinence ? " 
they said. "He should teach them better." This 
was just Rehoboam's opinion; so he said to the peo- 
ple, "My father made your yoke heavy, and I will 
add to your yoke: my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions." The 
people were naturally enough enraged with this bru- 
tal answer, and in a short time all was confusion. 
Many declared they would not serve Rehoboam. 
Some wanted one thing, and some another; and at 
last ten of the tribes followed one Jeroboam, who 
had ab-eady tried to get up a rebellion in the time 
of Solomon. He was now favored by the prophets 
and elders who had been most outraged by the idol- 
worship ; and, as I have said, ten of the tribes deter- 
mined to have him for their king. The other two 
tribes, Judlh and Benjamin, chose to uphold Reho- 
boam still ; partly because Judah was the tribe of 
David and Solomon, and partly because they pos- 
sessed JTerusalem, the great city of David, and the 
temple with the holy ark, and wished to keep them. 
It would, seem as if, being so unequally divided, Jero- 
boam with his ten tribes might have conquered the 
other two, and put down Rehoboam altogether. But 
this was not so easy, for Judah was now the strong- 
est of the tribes ; and though ten of them went with 
Jeroboam, because it was the will of the greatest 
number^ there were many men among them who 
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either did not like him, or thought it was a sin to fight 
against the family of David and Solomon, and did 
not wish to lose their temple and holy city. More- 
over, Jeroboam had no regular, well-drilled troops ; 
so that, though he had a good many more men than 
Rehoboam, he was scarcely stronger, and so gave up 
any attempt to conquer the king's army. Now, there- 
fore, in the place of the large, powerftil nation that 
David left, there was the kingdom of Judah with its 
king, and the kingdom of Israel with another king; 
and the next two hundred years make a long, dis- 
agreeable story of threats and disturbances from their 
neighbors, who no longer feared them much, and of 
quarrels with each other. In all this time, each king- 
dom had many rulers whose names we scarcely re- 
member ; for most of them were very wicked, or good 
for nothing, and only did the people more and more 
harm, and at last ruined them entirely. 

KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. 

The prophets and best men who followed Jerobo- 
am hoped that at the death of Rehoboam, or in some 
other way, the nation would be united again ; and 
begged their king to keep faithiuUy to the laws and 
religion, as this was the only way to hold the people 
together. But Jeroboam was afraid to let his people 
go up to Jerusalem to worship, lest they should be 
led away from him by the people of Judah. So he 
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had some golden calves made, which he declared 
himself were not idols, but only made in honor of 
Jehovah, or the true God. The common peoplcj 
however, did not understand how this was; and, 
when they could no longer go up to the temple and 
be reminded of their laws and the duties of their re- 
ligion, they soon turned to the calves for good and 
aU ; and strayed so far away from the lessons of Mo- 
ses, that, as years went by, all sorts of idolatry and 
abominations became easy to them. Omri, their 
fourth king, bought a beautiful hill, which seemed fit 
for the purpose, and built a large city for the capital 
of the kingdom. This city was called Samaria; and 
there the people of those tribes went to worship, 
and their children grew up to love and believe in it as 
their forefathers had done in Jerusalem : so it was 
not strange, that long after, when Christ spake to the 
woman of Samaiia, she should say, " Our fathei-s wor- 
shipped in this mountain ; and ye say that Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship." 

Ahab, who succeeded Omri, was one of the worst 
of all the kings. He manied a woman named Jeze- 
bel, even more wicked than himself who led him on 
to every kind of cruelty and wickedness. She was 
from one of the most idolatrous tribes; and, in spite 
of the prayers of the prophets and the few wise men 
who still held to their religion and laws, they built 
an altar in Samaria to Baal, the great idol of the 
pagan tribes, and forced all the people to bow down 
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to it. Jezebel hated the prophets because they 
would not leave their God, but threatened the bad 
king with his displeasure ; and she had great num- 
bers of them cruelly put to death whenever they 
could be found. Elijah was one of the great proph- 
ets of those days, and many strange stories have 
come down to us CQnceming him. The wicked Ahab 
was at last kiUed in a battle with the Syrians, his 
neighbors, to the joy of the people, who feared and 
hated him heartily. And as for Jezebel, the rage 
and hatred against her was so great, that the mob 
crowded about the palace ; and many, forcing their 
way in, threw her into the street, where she was torn 
in piece's. The name of Jezebel will never be forgot- 
ten, and it is still often given to bold, bad women. 
Everybody knows well what is meant by " She is 
an old Jezebel!" 

Several more kings ruled over Israel, one after an- 
other. Some scarcely reigned a year before they 
were killed to make way for some one else. Idol- 
worship, disputing among themselves, and fighting 
with other nations, — this was the history of the peo- 
ple; until at last, after a long, terrible battle,' they 
were completely conquered by the Assyrians, a peo- 
ple from the East. Their cities were destroyed, their 
land laid waste ; and most of those who were not 
killed were carried off by the conquerors to be slaves 
in a strange country. Some escaped, homeless and 
friendless, to different places ; and the most good-for- 
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nothing were allowed to lemam, but joined th^ pa- 
gan tribes around. And this was the end of the ten 
tribes of Israel. 

KINGDOM OP JUDAH. 

The kingdom of Judah lasted some time longer, 
and the people were rather better of^ at least some- 
times ; partly because they had a few better kings, 
but chiefly because of the temple in their midst, and 
the lawM priests and sacriflces. These prevented 
the whole people from going astray, though there 
was idol-worshipping and evil-doing enough among 
. them. Rehoboam gave himself up to all the wicked- 
ness of his heart, and oppressed the people as he had 
promised, until it was a wonder they still upheld 
him. At the same time, they had the suffering of a 
war with the Egyptians, who were friends of Jerobo- 
am. Rehoboam soon killed himself by his bad hab- 
its ; but his son who came after him was no better, 
and made more idols. However, the next king, Asa, 
was a different sort of person. He destroyed the 
idols, and all the altars that had been made ; brought 
the people back as well as he could to the laws of 
their own religion, and went himself faithfrilly to the 
temple for all the appointed sacrifices. As Asa reigned 
quite a long time, the people of Judah came to be 
in much better condition than before; though they 
had some fighting, especially with their countrymen 
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of Israel. Jehositapfaat ^as their next king ; and he 
also was a good man for l^ose times, and did all he 
<KHiId for the good of the people, travelling himself 
through the coraitTy to see what was most needed. 
Among other things, he fient a nmnber of persons 
about into different places to read and eirplain the 
laws to the people, and see that they worshipped tru- 
ly. This was probably the beginning of synagogues, 
or the Jewish churches. Jehoshaphat <)id not wish 
to fight more than he could help. He was generally 
victorious ; and a valley near Jerusalem, where he 
gained a great battle, is still called, after his name, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. 

These two were the best of the kings of Judah. 
Jehoram, who came next, had, by the wish of his 
fiither, married Athaliah, the daughter of wicked 
Ahab of Israel, hoping in this way to -bring the two 
nations together : but this marriage was not a wise 
thing ; for it made no more kindly feeling between 
Israel and Judah, and caused dad trouble. Athaliah 
was a bold, cunning woman, fond of power, and, when 
her husband died, not only got the people to make 
her queen, but caused all who had any claim to the 
throne to be put to death. Que child, however, was 
saved secretly, and afterward made king by a party 
who arose against the cruel Athaliah, and killed her 
in her palace. 

It is very tedious and unpleasant to tell of 
the many other kings of Judah. There came the 
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same idolatry, bad habits, and wickedness, as in Isra- 
el ; and in time, therefore, the people became weak 
and helpless, until they were conquered, in their turn, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, and their 
holy city of Jerusalem, and their much-loved temple, 
destroyed. 
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VI. 

TEE cAPnvrrr. 

The people of Judah were now captives in a 
strange land : and though they were not badly treat- 
ed, nor made slaves of as their forefathers had been 
in Egypt, they could not be very happy; for their 
pride was humbled, and they could not forget, that, 
from being a great people, they had become as noth- 
ing. Their great city and temple were destroyed, 
and no hope was left to them; for it seemed aa if 
God had given them up utterly now. Then, too, 
this people had been so long separated, in a manner, 
from all others, had, in spite of their idolatries and 
backslidings, kept so many habits and customs in 
their eating, sacrificing, and living every way, that it 
was hard for' them to mingle in a really friendly, so- 
cial way with another nation, particularly as they 
had been so carefully taught, from the time of Abra- 
ham, to think they were set apart for something 
higher than all the rest of the world. Indeed, they 
beg^n to feel a contempt for the Gentiles, as they 
afterwards called all outsiders. Among them were 
many wise and good men, who had always kept the 
laws of their religion, and served God with all their 
heart ; and these now continually reminded the peo<^ 
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pie of the glories of old times and of all that God 
had done for them, begging them to repent of their 
evil-doing, and to pray for forgiveness and help in 
their trouble. In this way, the captives kept to their 
own way of living ; often gathering to talk sadly of 
the home of their fathers, and their beloved city, now 
in ruins ; telling the little children of the beautiful 
Jerusalem, and how rich and grand was the temple 
that the famous King Solomon had built in the days 
•when the Israelites were a mighty nation. In one 
of the psalms sung in those days of captivity, we 
read, "By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. 
"We hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof How shall we sing the Lord's song in 
a strange land ? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem ! let 
my right hand forget her cunning: let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jeru- 
salem above my chief joy." , 

But for these feelings, the people of Judah might 
have been happy enough in their new homes ; for 
they were treated kindly, and some of their best men 
were even made high officers at court, and were 
friends of the king. Many stories have come down 
to us of those times, especially of Daniel, who had 
great power, and a high place at court. Almost 
everywhere children know the stories of Daniel in 
the lions' den, and of Meshach, Shadrach, and Abed- 
nego in the fiery furnace : for though the Jews were 
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generally permitted to go their own way, and their 
God was even respected as some wonderful Spirit, 
envious persons used at times to stir up the king's 
anger against them^^ind persuade him to force 
them to worship befcw the idols of the country ; but 
these persecutions never lasted long, and Daniel and 
other chief men were soon taken into favor again. 
After a number of years, the people of Babylon were 
conquered by another powerful nation of those times, 
— theMedes and Persians, — who took their city 
and its people together with the captives. Cyrus, 
the Persian king, immediately set the Jews firee, and 
sent men with written orders throughout all the land 
to proclaim that this people might return to their own 
country, and build the temple at Jerusalem again. 
At this there was great rejoicing among them. The 
old men and leaders especially were ftill of joy and 
hope at the thought of seeing once more the land of 
their love, and were eager to begin the great work 
of building another Jerusalem and another temple. 
They ozpected the whole nation to feel just as they 
did, and to make haste to the glorious work ; but in 
this they were a good deal disappointed. Many of 
the people had made comfortable homes, or were in 
a good business ; many had been Dom in that land, 
and knew no other : so that quite a large number 
did not care to remove to a desolate country where 
the cities were to be built and the fields to be plat- 
ed anew. However, there were still many thou- 
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sands of Jews ready and eager to go ; and those who 
staid gave large sums of money for the building 
of the temple. Besides this, Cyrus not only gave 
back the golden vessels that j^d been taken when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, buf^ve also a great deal 
of money. The chief men and leaders soon made 
all arrangements for departing. All who were going 
met together at a certain place, ftimished with pro- 
visions, and whatever was necessary for the journey. 
There were more than eight thousand camels, horses, 
and asses, and a greater number of men, women, 
and children. This great caravan, led by their chief, 
Zerubbabel, set out on the long jomiiey ; for it was 
but slow travelling with such a crowd, and so many 
women and children. 

At last, they were once more in their own land ; 
and, as soon as they could settle down, they began 
the building of the new temple with great ceremo- 
nies of prayers and sacrifices. When the first stones 
were laid, the people shouted, and sang aloud praises 
to God, and most of them were full of joy and hope: 
but the old men, who remembered what the first 
temple had been, could not help feeling sad; for 
there was nothing now like the carved cedar and 
the rich gold-work of Solomon's temple. This one 
was much smaller and plainer. However, they were 
at home once more, a fi*ee people, and all united 
again ; for many fi*om the scattered ten tribes had 
returned with the others fi-om captivity. The Sa» 
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maritans were now mostly strange people, mingled 
with the descendants of the few Israelites who had 
remained at the time of conquest. Some of these 
wished to be taken in with the Jews; but they 
would not receive them, and this refusal caused 
much trouble. The Samaritans tried to prevent their 
building in every way they could ; attacking them 
in parties, and writing against them to the king. 
Altogether it waa slow work, and not very encoura- 
ging ; but they still labored, and believed in a good 
time coming for them. In the mean time, Cyrus died, 
and there was another king and another in Babylon. 
There were still many Jews there, who lived com- 
fortably enough. One of the kings married a beau- 
tiftd Jewish girl by the name of Esther ; and he gave 
another opportunity to all the Jews in his kingdom 
to return to Jerusalem. A second large caravan went 
to join those already in JudaBa, as their land came 
to be called when only the descendants of Judah 
were left. From this time they were once more 
established as a people, with their cities, their tem- 
pliB, priests, and sacrifices ; and they had again 
become so strongly attached to their laws and cus- 
toms, that none of them could be persuaded or 
forced to give them up. 
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THE RESTORATION. 

Though the Jews had come together as a people 
in their own land, and were governed by then* own 
laws, they were not a really free nation as they had 
been in the time of David and Solomon, but were 
still, in a measure, under the power and protection 
of Cyrus, and the kings who came after him ; and 
JudaBa was only a province, or dependency, of a large 
empire. By and by, this empire was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and Judaea feU into his hands. 
At his death, his possessions were divided into parts, 
and the Jews then belongied to Egypt. It would 
be too long a story to tell about all these different 
kings, — their wars and kingdoms, and the changes 
that were all the time going on; All this you can 
read about hereafter. In these years of fighting and 
confusion, Judaea had first one master, and then an- 
other; that is, some king, marching through the coun- 
try, claimed it, and received taxes, or tribute-money, 
fi*om the Jews, until he was conquered in his turn. 
For a number of years, the Jews got on quite com- 
fortably ; for, though they had some battles, Jerusa- 
lem was still unhurt, and they were governed by 
their own laws, with the high priest at their head. 
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Instead of being &ared and respected among the 
nations as they had been once^ they were often 
laughed at and jeered by the people about them; 
but they only became more true to their ways, and 
more and more bitter against others^ As I have 
said, they were left in peace for some time, and grew 
in nnmbers and wealth ; but at last a time of oppres- 
sion came, and a rebellion, with terrible fighting, 
famine, and all kinds of suffering. For a tiine, they 
made themsdves free once more^ and were governed 
by Judas MaccabaBUS and his brothers from one of 
their highest families. But such a small country 
could not long stand alone in the midst of the quar- 
relling and fighting of great empires. It was obliged 
to belong to one or another, and finally, like many 
other countries of those times, became a part of the 
great Roman Empire. It is not pleasant to go back 
tothiBtime of fighting and suffering; and poor little 
Judaea was almost lost sight of amidst it all. The 
Jews continued to have a king of their own ; but he 
was under the authority of the Romans, who could 
remove one, and put another in his place. There 
was, besides, a Roman governor over all the country 
around, so that the Jewish kings had very little 
power ; but they could be very cruel to their own 
people if they IDced, which they often did. 

By this time, the Jews had become weary and 
worn out with suffering and misfortune. Instead of 
being the chosen people of the great God, an exam- 
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pie to . all nations, they were knocked about, op- 
pressed, and mocked at ; and, as years went by, things 
grew worse and worse. Still they held to their 
laws, their ceremonies, and the belief that God would 
make a great people of them ; and they began to 
look anxiously for the coming of a king and saviour 
from among their own people, who would, in some 
wonderful way, raise them into glory and honor and 
power. No Jew would give up then, on any ac- 
count, the laws which made him one of these chil- 
dren of God ; and the breaking of the least little form 
or ceremony was thought a great sin. We care' 
very little for most of these Jewish kings before 
Herod. Him we all know, and his name will be 
remembered always in all Christian lands ; for in his 
time Christ was bom. This Her.od was a violent, 
cruel man, who was a terror and curse among his 
people : he had his own sons, two fine young men, 
put to death, as well as his wife, whom he had loved 
as much as he could love anybody. Nothing was 
too cruel for him. Therefore, when there came the 
word from town to town, from mouth to mouth, 
that, in the little village of Bethlehem, a wonderful 
child was born, who was to be the great King of the 
Jews, it is said that Herod was afraid the people 
would turn from him to this new king, and had all 
the infants in Bethlehem* put to death. Whether 
this is true or not, it tells us what manner of man he 
was. He might have spared himself this horrible 
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crime, for he died very soon after ; and besides, as 
we know, the people were not so eager to follow 
the new king. When the Christ-child grew up 
among them, poor, gentle, loving, and caring nothing 
for riches or power, or any of the glories of this 
world, he did not answer the expectation of the peo- 
ple ; and they would have nothing to do with him, 
still hoping for a king who was to come in triumph, 
and overcome all their enemies. Jesus began to 
preach to the people, however, and talked very 
strangely, as they aU thought ; for the God that he 
knew was as far above their God as theirs had been 
above the idols. They could not understand that 
they must not hate their enemies, and return good 
for eviL They were surprised when he told them 
it was right to pay tribute ; and, far more than all, 
they were displeased that he should think that other 
nations might have God's love and care as well as 
themselves. But some listened to his teaching, and 
tried to live as he did, and to learn of God as he knew 
him; and we know how, from this beginning, the 
Christian religion has spread over all parts of the 
world, teaching all people to try to be kind, loving, 
and merciiul as God would have them. 

As for the Jews, their country was overrun and 
their city and temple destroyed again by the Ro-. 
mans, and they are now scattered about in all lands ; 
but they still keep their own customs and belief and 
still think that a great king is coming to build Jeru* 
salem, and put them above all nations. 
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Part L 



What gods did people worship before the time of Abraham? 

Who was Abraham ? Who were patriarchs ? 

How did they live? What Idnd of dwellings had they? Wl^? 

Are there stlU any people who live in this way? 

Where did Abraham settle? Who was Isaac? 

What sort of home had this boy ? How did he pass his time ? 

How did Abraham enterfcain his gaests? 

Why was it the custom for gaests to have their feet washed? 
(Ans, — In those times, shoes and stockings were not worn, bat 
only sandalB, or soles, fastened to the bottom of the feet by 
straps passing over the top and aronnd the ankle: therefore 
the bare feet became dusty from' walking.) 

What happened to Isaac when he was about fourteen? 

Who was patriarch after Abraham ? What troubles did he have ? 

Who were Isaac's sons ? Were they a comfort to him? 

Why did not the elder son succeed his fKfcher? 

What were Esau's faults and virtues? 

What were Jacob's faults and virtues? 

How many children had Jacob ? Why did he love Joseph best? 

Why were Joseph's brothers not fond of him? 

What did some of them propose to do with him? Who prevented? 

What did they do with him at last? 

How did merchants travel in those times? 

Where did the merchants take Joseph? 

How did they dispose of him ? How did he get on in Egypt? 
96 
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Why was he pnt in prison? How did the lung hear of him? 

How did he become a great man ? 

Tell the story of the going into Egypt of Jacob and all his people. 

How did the king treat them? 

Why did the Israelites remain hi Egypt after Jacob's death? 

What happened after some time? 

How were the Israelites treated after this ? 

What most grieyed their good men ? 

pabt n. 

How was Moses s&ved ? Who nursed him ? 

How was he educated ? Were the Egyptians a learned nation? 

What did they use for writing-paper? 

Why did Moses have enemies among the Egyptians? 

What did he remember of his own people ? 

Why did Moses leave Egypt ? Where did he go ? 

Whom did he meet? How did he live for some time? 

Why was he not content to remain there? 

To whom did he speak first when he returned to Egypt? 

What did the elders determine to do? 

Was Pharaoh willing for the Israelites to leave the land? 

How did they get away at last ? What was the Passover ? 

Did the king follow them ? What happened at the Bed Sea? 

What trouble did the Israelites soon have? 

How did they get water to drink? 

What did they complain of next? 

How were they satisfied ? What was manna? 

Where is Mount Sinai? 

Mow did Moses speak to the people at Mount Sinai? 

What happened while Moses was away on the mountain? 

How were the people punished? 

Upon what were the laws, or Ten Commandments, written ? Why ? 

Why was the tabernacle built? Describe the tabernacle. 

Why did not Moses lead them at once into Canaan? 

What government did Moses arrange for the people while they 

lived in the wilderness? 
What became of Moses ? Who led tbe people into Canaan at last ? 
7 
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Past HI. 

What large city did they take ? 

How did they treat the inhabitants of the land? 

How was the land divided among the Israelites? 

What was the government of the tribes? 

What kind of country was Canaan? 

Were the customs of the Israelites the same as in the time of the 

patriarchs ? 
Did the people remain faithful after Joshua died ? 
WhowasOthniel? 

What was their life for more than two hundred years? 
What was the story of Jephthah ? Who was Samson ? . 
Who was the last of the judges ? What can you say of him ? 
How came the people to have a king? 

Pabt IV. 

Who was the first king? Was he liked by the people? . 

Why was Samuel displeased with Saul? 

What was to be Saul's punishment? 

With whom were the Israelites fighting at that time? 

What is the story of Goliath ? How was David rewarded ? 

Why did David leave the court ? Why did Saul follow him ? 

What became of David ? How did Saul and Jonathan die ? 

What happened then? What great city did David build? Why? 

What kind of king was David ? What troubles had he ? 

What is the story of Absalom ? What did David write ? 

Who was king after David ? 

What can you say of Solomon's reign? 

What did Solomon write? 

What was the great work of his reign ? 

How was the temple built? 

How did Solomon compare with his father David? 

What of his old age? 

Part V. 

Who succeeded Solomon ? 

What petition was made to him by the people ? 
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Did Rehoboam consent to what was asked of him ? Why not ? 

What happened then ? Which tribes went with Jeroboam ? 

Which remained with Rehoboam? 

On whose side were the prophets ? - 

Why could not the ten tribes conquer the two? 

What were the two kingdoms called? 

What did the prophets hope for? 

How did Jeroboam displease them ? 

What harm came of this ? 

What city became their place of worship instead of Jerusalem ? 

By what king was it built? 

What did the woman of Samaria say to Christ, hundreds of years 

after? What did he answer? (John iv. 24.) 
Who was Jezebel ? What became of the kingdom of Israel ? 
Why were the people of Judah a little more faithful ? 
What kind of king was Asa ? What is said of Jehoshaphat ? 
Who was Athaliah ? What was the end of the kingdom of Judah ? 

Part VI. 

How did the Jews feel in their captivity ? How were they treated ? 

Who was Daniel ? What happened to Babylon ? 

What did Cyrus do for the Jews? 

How did the chief men receive the good tidings? 

Why did some of the peOple remain in Babylon r 

What preparations were made for returning home ? 

Who led the caravan ? 

What was the first thing to be done when they got home? 

Was this temple equal to Solomon^s? 

What troubles did they have? 

What became of the Jews ^eft in Babylon? Who was Esther? 

Were the returned Jews faithful to the laws henceforth? 

Part VII. 

Were the Jews entirely free now ? 

What changes in Judaea afterward ? 

What was the condition of the people during all these years? 
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Who made them independent for a little while? 

Whj could thej not remain 80? 

To what great empire did Jndoa finally belong? 

How was it governed? How did the Jews feel? 

To what did they look forward? 

Who was Herod ? and why is he remembered? 

Why did not the Jews believe in Christ? 

Where are the Jews now? 
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